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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. —We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








Notice.— With this week’s number of the ‘‘ Specrator ” is issued, 
gratis, an Hight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 


and Title-Page—i.e., from January 6:h to June 30th, 1917, inclusive. 














NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

VIR DOUGLAS HAIG reports this week a series of raids and 
) counter-raids in every sector of our Western Front. From the 
sea to St. Quentin, the enemy is being kept in a state of nervous 
tension. We have gained some ground south of Ypres, and also near 
Monchy, on the “ Hindenburg Line ” to the south-east of Arras. 
Despite the bad weather, the airmen on both sides have been un- 
usually active. In the seven days ending with Tuesday, we brought 
down forty-five enemy machines and drove down forty-three others 
out of control, so that probably many of them were destroyed. 
As the price of these victories in the air above the German lines, 
thirty-one of our machines are missing. 


The French have had another week of very heavy fighting, 
especially in Champagne and at Verdun. They celebrated the 
fall of the Bastille on Saturday last by capturing half-a-mile of 
the enemy positions north of Mont Haut and the Téton, over- 
looking Moronvilliers. Violent German counter-attacks, repeated 
for three days, failed to oust them from these valuable observation- 
posts. Our Allies achieved a more important success on Tuesday, 
to the north-west of Verdun. Here, in a few minutes, they flung 
the enemy out of the trenches west of Hill 304 which he took on 
June 29th, and, pushing on, captured his first and second lines, 
on a width of nearly two miles, from Avocourt Wood to the famous 
hill itself. A few hundred prisoners were taken, but the German 
losses, especially in their fruitless counter-attacks on Wednesday, 
must have been very serious. On the southern arm of the great 
salient in France, the enemy is spending himself in these vain 
efforts to shatter our Allies’ line. 


General Korniloff, the Suasinn commander on the Dniester 
front, has been checkcd in his advance beyond Halicz, partly by 
the arrival of heavy German reinforcements for the broken Austrians, 
and partly, as his reports show, by the July rains, which have 
flooded the river valleys and made the roads impassable. He has 
evacuated Kaluez and retired behind the Lomnitza, but up to 
Wednesday he was holding his own against the German attempts 
to push him off the hills east of Novica commanding the river 
valley. Up to Friday week the Russian offensive had yielded 
£34 officers and 35,£09 men as prisoners, with 93 guns, and several 
thousand more prisoners have since been captured. General 
Brussiloff, the author of this great euccess, was the commander 
of the Army of Kieff which, at the end of Avgust, 1914, swept 
through Halicz up the Dniester Valley and took Lemberg on 
September 3rd. 


Our North Sea patrols on Monday intercepted a number of 
German merchantmen off the Dutch coast. The enemy vessels 
refused to stop and were fired upen. Two were driven ashore, 
but four were captured and brought into harbour. These prizes, 





averaging 1,200 tons apiece, will be useful to the Shipping Controller. 
The enemy’s device of shipping coal from Westphalia by way of 
the Rhine to Rotterdam, and thence along the Dutch coast to 
Scandinavia, in order to relieve the congestion on his railways, 
is thus brought to naught. This abuse of Dutch ‘neutrality wes 
doubtless in the mind of the Admiralty when the British danger 
zone in the North Sea was lately extended almost to the verge of 
Dutch territorial waters. Our patrols have made good use of their 
new opportunities. 


The Admiralty announced in last Saturday’s papers that the 
battleship ‘ Vanguard,’ a Dreadnought of 19,250 tons launched at 
Barrow in 1909, was blown up at anchor on the previous Monday 
night as the result of an internal explosion and sank immediately. 
Only two men survived out of the 804 on board, the death-roil 
including Captain Dick and 36 officers. There were, however, 
24 officers and 71 men not on board at the time, thus bringing the 
total number of survivors up to 97. This is the fourth disaster 
to British warships dze to internal explosions the 
began ; Italy has also lost two battleships and Russia one from 
similar causes. An official inquiry has been ordered. It will be 
remembered that none of the previous similar disasters was 
attributed to enemy action. Although the destruction of this 
battleship does not seriously affect our balance of strength, the 
loss of so many gallant and highly trained officers and men is a 
grievous disaster. 


sines war 


In Petrograd Lenin and his hen ists attempted on Monday 
night to oust the Provisional Government by means of an armed 
demonstration. Mutinous soldiers and workmen on strike paraded 
the streets all night, but loyal troops used their rifles and machine- 
guns to restore order. The rioters’ pretext was their objection 
to the Cadet Ministers, who had, in fact, resigned. But their 
attempt to arrest M. Kerensky suggests that their real aim was to 
destroy the Executive which is conducting the war, and that 
German gold and German agents had much to do with the rising. 
The situation remains obscure, but the Army as a whole is reported 
to be faithful to the Government. 


Important Ministerial changes were announced in the papers of 
Wednesday. Sir Edward Carson leaves the Admiralty and joins 
the War Cabinet without portfolio. Sir Erie Geddes becomes 
First Lord. Dr. Addison leaves the Ministry of Munitions and 
becomes Minister in Charge of Reconstruction without portfolio. 
Mr. E. 8. Montagu succeeds Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of 
State for India. Mr. Churchill becomes Minister of Munitions. 
We have every desire to support the Government, and therefore 
a very strong desire not to cavil at any appointments Mr. Lloyd 
George may make. We accept the general principle that a Prime 
Minister must pick his own team. Sir Eric Geddes may be the 
very best man for the Admiralty. He has had a romantic, and 
even a brilliant, career. Mr. Lloyd George should know best, and 
we await the results with every hen smn that he will be justified. 


But there are some reservations to be made in the case of most 
general principles, and we must say at once that Mr. Lloyd George 
is stretching the patience of many of his supporters to the breaking- 
point by his appointment of Mr. Churchill. In this matter they 
can judge as well as he can. The nation will take this appointment 
as the worst sign yet shown by the Government of unsteadiness 
and levity. Loyalty to friends, which Mr. Lloyd George has often 
displayed, is a most amiable quality, and a very good quality as a 
rule ; but loyalty to the supreme interests of one’s country is a much 
higher quality still. In this case no other consideration but the 
interests of the country should have counted for a moment. The 
nation has measured Mr. Churchill by his career, and it has come to 
the conclusion that it does not want him in any position of authority. 
It has decided that he is not a safe man, and that none of its 
interests is safe in his hands. It believes that he plays for his own 
advancement, and that he is not 2 man of high political character. 





Mr. Lloyd George must know all this perfectly well. He braves 
publie opinion, and we fear that he has thereby shaken the position 
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of the Government. In his very act of accepting office Mr. Churchill 
gives a new token of his inconstancy. He told Mr. Asquith that 
he would not accept “a general responsibility for war policy” 
without “an executive share in its guidance and control.” ‘The 
circumstances are rather different now, but still it seems to us that 
he goes back on his words in now becoming a Minister outside the 
Cabinet. Or are we to assume that at the Ministry of Munitions 
he will try to guide and control war policy ?. That would be the 
worst thing of all. Yet it is a thing we have genuinely to dread, 


The country has not forgotten, and can never forget, Mr. Churchill's | 


mad escapades with the troops at Antwerp and the Fleet at the 
Dardanelles. 


Again, at the Ministry of Munitions Mr. Churchill will be in 
direct contact with labour questions of the first importance. A 
fantastic act of headiness or egotism there might set the Labour 
world ablaze. We can only implore the Government—we appeal 
to Mr. Lloyd George's colleagues in the War Cabinet—to restrict 
Mr. Churchill's activities to their one proper sphere. He will try 
to “‘ get back.” Let the Government remember what is at stake, 
and so rule and confine Mr. Churchill that the breaking-point 
between them and their supporters may not be reached. Gravity, 
not levity, is needed now every moment of every day. We never 
wrote with a deeper sense of duty, and we trust that we may not 
appeal in vain. 


We are thankful to say that the proposals to institute an inquiry 
into the Mesopotamian Inquiry have been dropped. It is ardently 
to be hoped that the Government and the nation will now concen- 
trate on getting on with the war free from all distractions. In the 
House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law made the welcome 
wnnouncement, The civilians implicated in the Report remain 
with the censure pronounced upon them by the Commission without 
the prospect either of further penalty or of vindication. The officers 
concerned are to be dealt with by the Army Couneil—the only 
authority, as we said last week, which can properly deal with them. 
Lord Hardinge, who has offered his resignation for the third time, 
remains at the Foreign Office. He was defended strongly by Mr. 
Balfour, and the Government are plainly in need of his services. 





In viow of what has since happened, we need not record in detail 
the debates in Parliament on Thursday and Friday of last week on 
the Mesopotamian affair, important though they were. The chief 
event in the House of Commons on Thursday week was that Mr. 
(hamberlain resigned his office of Secretary of State for India. But 
we may take things briefly in their order. The Attorney-General 
began by explaining why he had advised the Government to adopt 
the machinery provided by the Act of 1916—the Act specially passed 
for inquiring into the affair of Mr. Barrett and Mirs.. Cornwallis-West. 
The general sense of the speech, which was very far from convincing 
the House, was (hat the Mesopotamian Commission had framed no 
charges of legal validity, and that another inquiry was necessary to 
give the charges legal form. The Government would not sanction 
punitive action as the result of the Mesopotamian Report, nor would 
they tolerate the scandal of dual and simultancous inquiries for 
soldiers and civilians. 


When Sir F. E. Smith read the terms of reference to the proposed 
Court of Inquiry it was seen that the civilians censured were not 
verbally included. He explained in answer to questions that the 
viviliens would be required to give evidence, and therefore would 
become automatically involved. If this guarantee were thought 
insufficient by the House, the Government were prepared to set up 
by statute a Tribunal to deal with both sets of cases. The argu- | 
ments in the ensuing debate were violently and quite rightly opposed 
to another inquiry about the Mesopotamian Inquiry. Mr. Chamber- 
lain did himself great credit by his very honourable speech— 
though we greatly regret his dcecision—in which he defended his 
colleagues as well as himself, and insisted that his resignation was | 
final,” since he could not possibly continue in office while a 
judicial Tribunal would probably be calling the whole work of his 





Depurtment in question. Ultimately Mr. Balfour announced 
that the Government were now in favour of proceeding by a new 
statute and not by the Barrett Act. He also defended Lord Har- | 
dinge, and announced that he had twice refused Lord Hariinge’s 
resignation of his position as Permanent Under-Secretary at the | 
¥oreign Office. He had done so on the public ground that such 
valuable services as his were indispensable in these times. 


| 
On Friday week when the debate was continued in the Commons | 
Mr. Asquith ridiculed the idea of asking two or three Judges to | 
decide whether this or that statesman, soldier, or sailor had acted 
upon a mistaken judgment or policy. He deplored the part played | 
by a great many newspapers—“‘ playwrights of the gutter "—since 
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the publication of the Report, and surely every decent person will 
agree with Mr. Asquith’s words, His censure of the shricking 
brotherhood of the Press was not at all too strong, if strong enough. 
But we cannot help saying that @ll through the debate there were 
too many signs that the House of Commons is*terrified of the Press, 
and is falling into the bad habit of speaking with one eye turned 
speculatively upon the probable headlines of the next morning, 

Mr. Asquith finished with Burke’s memorable appeal: “But let 
us pass on. For God’s sake let us pass on!” He intleed went 
to the heart of the matter. A Report which is not used so as to 
help us to get on with the war has become a national nuisance. 
Mr. Lloyd George passionately echoed Mr. Asquith’s appeal, though, 
as far as could be understood, he was still rather in favour of making 
use of the Barrett Act. We must leave the debate in the House 
of Lords alone, except to mention Lord Curzon’s excellent remarks 
that the demand for punishment had developed into something like 
the witch-hunting of barbaric times, and that the real lesson of the 
Report was that reform of the Indian military system was essential. 
We have written on the whole subject in a leading article. 


A special meeting of the Privy Counci! was convened for Tuesday 
to carry out the King’s intention of changing the name of the 
Royal House and Family. The meeting wa; attended by the 
Duke of Connaught, the Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the Prim: 
Minister, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. G. N. Barnes, but a specia 
feature was the presence, in accordance with recent precedent, of 
representatives of the Dominions—Mr. Fisher for the Common- 
wealth of Australia and Mr. W. P. Schreiner and General Smuts 
for South Africa. The choice of the name of Windsor was unani- 
mously approved by the Council. It was anticipated that the new 
style and title would be appreciated as being of a territorial 
character and that it would appeal to public imagination. Theso 
anticipations were amply justified, for the name of Windsor has 
been associated with English sovereignty from the days of the 
Saxon Kings, and is linked with such events as the birth of 
Edward ILI, the marriage of the Black Prince, and the founding 
of the Knights of the Garter. 





We are reminded of the famous passage in Burke’s ‘ Letter to 
a Noble Lord,” the pamphlet defending himself from the attacks of 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Lauderdale in the House of Lords 
Here Burke speaks of the “ proud Keep of Windsor ”’ as symbolizing 
the British Constitution and the British Monarchy, “not more 
limited than fenced by the orders of the State,’’ and continues :— 

* As long as this awful structure shall oversee and guard the subject 
land—so long the mounds and dykes of the low, fat, Bedford level 
will have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers 
of France. As long as our sovereign lord the king, and his faithful 
subjects, the lords and commons ef this realm,—ihe triple cord, 
which no man can break; the solemn, sworn, constitutional frank- 
pledge of this nation; the firm guarantees of each others’ being, 
and each others’ rights; the joimmt and several securities, each 
in its place and order, for every kind and every quality, of property 
and of dignity :—as long as these endure, so long the Duke of 
Bedford is safe: and we are all safe together—the high from the 
blights of envy and the spoliations of rapacity ; the low from the 
iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn of contempt. Amen ! 
and so be it: and so it will be, 

Dum domus Aecneae Capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet ; imperiumque pater Romanus habebit.” 


The reduction of the number of Princes under the new and very 
wise system which builds a bridge between the Royal House and 
ordinary British families obviously required that the question of 
the King’s name should be settled without delay. A puroly British 
institution deserved and has got a purely British name. It must be 
remembered that as the titles of Prince and Princess will henceforth 
be limited to the children and grandchildren of a Sovereign, the 
Sovereign’s great-great-grandsons will be plain “ Mr.” They must 
be “* Mr.” something, and the name of Windsor is sure to be both 
popular and honoured. Even the great-grendson of a Sovereign 
will be a commoner, but, being the son of a Duke, he would bear 
the courtesy title of Lord Windsor. 





Queen Victoria used to say that she did not know for certain what 


| her name was, but that she believed it was D'Este. In the Middlo 


Ages a D'Este who married a Guelph assumed his wife’s name. 
Hence it was also arguable that the later D’Estes were CGuelphs- 
When King Edward VIL. came to the throne he took his father’s 
name, Saxe-Coburg, an@ by so doing implied that that was really the 
name of Queen Victoria. 





The King has paid another visit—his fourth—-to the Western 
Front. This time he was accompanied by the Queen, who during 
the ten dags spent in France and Belgium visited a large number ol 
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hospitals and institut ons in the Lines of Communication area. 
The aecounts furnished by the special correspondents show that the 
King’s was no perfunctory tour, but a long journey, with frequent 
halts for the thorough investigation, not unattended with risk, of 
the scenes of some of the hardest fighting in the whole course of the 
war. The King has been on the battlefields of the Somme and 
of Messines ; he has stood with the General of the Canadian Corps 
on Vimy Ridge, and looked down on Lens and the German lines. 
He has reviewed Labour battalions of South African natives and 
Chinese, witnessed the exploits of the tanks and been for a trip in 
one of those strange monsters. He has, in fine, given one more 
proof of his intense personal interest in the welfare of his soldiers 
and his appreciation of their heroic services—duly conveyed in a 
stirring Order issued on his departure from France—and justified 
the tribute paid him recently by the Prime Minister as one of the 
hardest workers in his dominions, 


We are almost ashamed to mention a ridiculous rumour which 
has been current during the week that aeroplanes had been with- 
drawn from England at the time of the last German raid on London 
in order “ to protect the King ” during his visit to the front. People 
who believe that the King needed to be protected during his journey 
by aeroplanes that could not properly be spared, although he ended 
that journey in courting quite unnecessarily the dangers of the ad- 
vanced areas, where he was obliged to wear a steel helmet against 
shell-fire, would believe anything. We often wonder what the world 
must seem like to people whose credulity and want of reasoning- 
power are never redeemed by the least common-sense. It must 
seem an exciting place in which one never knows what is going 
to happen next; and yet it is so near the doors of a madhouse 
that after all one cannot envy these people their fearful dramatic 
Joys. 





The enemy submarines last week sank thirteen British merchant 
ships over 1,600 tons, four smaller vessels, and eight fishing- 
boats, according to the Admiralty return. The losses were thus 
almost exactly the same as in the preceding week, 





The best commentary on these weekly records is to be found 
neither in the boasts of Admiral von Capelle and the confident 
predictions: of Dr. Lohmann, the founder of the Commercial Sub- 
marine Company which owns or owned the ‘ Deutschland,’ nor yet 
in the complacent optimism of certain of our naval critics. We 
find it in the message sent by the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the First Sea Lord to the Ironand Steel Trades Confederation, 
and published in Tuesday’s papers. They impress on all engaged 
in building or repairing ships ‘* how serious are the times in which 
we live.” Everyday merchant ships, which bring food to the people 
end supplies to the Army, are being sunk, and we need to use“ all 
our resources to prevent our being threatened with starvation.” 
What about beer ? we would ask, What about the grain that is 
condemned to be destroyed as food in order to be turned into 
drink? Is not that part of “all our resourees” ? By some 
extraordinary conjuring in logic, the Government seem to have 
decided that it is not. But those whose logic is of the ordinary 
kind cannot help feeling that the Government have enormously 
weakened the force of the appeal which they might otherwise have 
nade with great efiect. 





The message, after arguing that unless “all our resources ’’ are 
employed we may be starved, goes on: “‘ The enemy knows this, 
and has staked everything upon it. If he succeeds, victory 
will rest with him; but if he fails, bis defeat is certain. 
There are only two weapons that we can use, and both can 
only be forged in the shipyards of this country. One is that 
class of warship that enables the Navy to hunt and destroy enemy 
submarines ; the other is every new merchant ship that takes the 
place of a ship that has been sunk.” Both weapons must be used 
together; the output depends entirely on men of the shipyards 
and engineers’ shops, and the Board of Admiralty confidently 
appeal to them, who owe their security at home to the brave men 
who are dying hourly for us on sea, on land, and in the air, to spare 
no effort to give the latter the weapons with which to win the war. 
No mention is made in this message of any aid from America, 
an Omission which makes the warning all the more serious, 


We cannot leave this subject without once more expressing our 
concern at the want of steadiness and balance with which the 
Covernment address the nation and generally conduct their business. 
It is difficult to trace continuity or settled plan in their statements. 
We know that cireumstances change day by day, and that men in 
the yards may now need a reminder that was not necessary some 


told us recently that, on the best available advice, he was ablo to 
assure the country that if we held oursclves together we should 
win through the submarine danger without ectual want. Since 
then the figures published weekly by the Admiralty of losses from 
submarines have improved, and yet now we get this very grave 
warning from the late First Lord of the Admiralty and tho First 
Sea Lord—for a very grave warning it undoubtedly is. 





Surely if the warning is necessary now, as we firmly believe it is, 
it was necessary when Mr. Lloyd George spoke. We should be 
kept at a constant pitch of effort and self-restraint and never be 
encouraged to believe that things are improving before they are- 
We want. to see the Government made stronger and more secure 
in their authority, and they would help greatly towards. this end 
if they could deliberate more carefully on their words before they 
speak and on their deeds before they act. Nothing is more trying 
to loyalty than an appearance of uncertainty of mind in those who 
govern, 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Bonar Law an. 
nounced that the Government had decided to give an additional 
allowance of 2s. 6d. a week to old-age pensioners. A grant of an 
additional 2s. 6d. a week was made last September tothose suffering 
special hardship, but thenew grant applies to all pensioners whether 
paid at the original maximum of 5s. or at the lower rate. In 
this context we observe that an official return published this 
week shows an increase in cost between July, 1914, and June, 1917, 
of about 75 per cent. in all items ordinarily entering into working- 
class family expenditure. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday warned the House 
of Commons and the country that, ‘so long as we were raising 
by loan the money we were spending on the war, we were living 
in a false atmosphere.” The difficulties of the situation would 
only be realized when peace returned. Meanwhile he was trying 
to finance the war in such a way as would do the least harm to 
the country after the war. He would have liked, if it were possible, 
to raise much more of the expenditure out of revenue. Mr. 
Bonar Law went on to repeat his argument that if industry were 
taxed unduly, it would have no surplus to invest in War Loans. 
Yet we cannot believe that the limit of wise and profitable taxation 
has yet been nearly reached, and the recent reductions of indirect 
taxes ill accord with the Chancellor’s avowed belief that we should 
pay our way as far as possible, 


On Wednesday Mr. Bonar Law announced that the Government 
will insist on passing the Corn Production Bill into law before 
the adjournment. The principle of the Bill has been 
accepted by a large majority in the House of Commons. 
In deference to criticism, Mr. Prothero has transferred the bonus 
from production to acreage, so as to encourage the planting of 
fresh land with wheat and oats rather than to stimulate intensive 
production on a smaller area. Whatever may be thought of the 
new bonus scheme, it was probably wise to make this very con. 
siderable concession for the sake of conciliating opponents to the 
Bill. But now that there is agreement as to the principle and 
the details of the bonus, there is no further reason for delaying 
the measure. 


In the Dominion House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Robert 
Borden carried his resolution in favour of the extension, by Imperial 
Act, of the life of the Canadian Parliament for another year. But 
as he only obtained a majority of twenty, including no more than 
six of the twenty-six Liberals who broke with Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and voted for conscription, it is understood that he will go to the 
country in October. Meanwhile the Conscription Bill awaits ite 
third reading, and the agitation against it in Quebee continues, 





Oxford has received a gift splendid in itself and peculiarly 
appropriate to a great seat of learning. The family of the late 
Mr. George Smith, of Smith and Elder, have presented the Dictionary 
of National Biography to the University of Oxford, and that 
great and inspiring treasure-house, which owed its existence to 
the enterprise and munificence of Mr. George Smith, now passes 
into the keeping of the Oxford University Press. It is a gift we 
feel sure he would himself have entirely approved. The honorary 
degree conferred on him by Oxford was the only public recognition 
he received for what was the most public-spirited literary venture 
on a great scale undertaken by any publisher in the Victorian Age. 











time ago, Yet we cannot help recalling that Mr. Lloyd George 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April Sth, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
CONCENTRATE. 
VHE essential need of the Government is to concentrate 
their attention on the war, and sternly and consistently 
to refuse all distractions. If Mr. Lloyd George will try to do 
this, he can feel assured of the approval and goodwill of the 
nation. A sharp lesson ought to have been learned from the 
Mesopotamian affair. If it really has been learned, all may yet 
go well. No serious person wants to pull down the Govern- 
ment in these critical days in order to try to place a better 
Government in their place. It might conceivably be done, 
but the attempt would be a gamble and a further expenditure 
of valuable time. Just as the business of a strategist in war 
is to concentrate on the main point of attack when he has 
decided where that point ought to be, so the Government must 
never again, if they are to retain the confidence of the nation, 
allow themselves to be diverted to side-issues. This seems a 
very obvious truth, and yet it must be admitted that both 
generals and statesmen continually lose sight of it. Take Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech, for instance, in the debate of Friday 
week. In the exordium of that speech he demanded that a 
fresh inquiry should be piled on the top of the Mesopotamian 
Inquiry in spite of all the crushing criticism that had already 
been directed against the proposal ; and in the peroration of 
the speech he vehemently appealed to the House to fix its 
attention on the war. We heartily agree with the peroration, 
but it is impossible to reconcile it with the exordium. Imagine 
what would have happened if the proposed Court of Inquiry 
had been set up to investigate the actions of civilians as well 
as of soldiers. Most of the members of the War Cabinet—for 
they are involved in the censures of the Mesopotamian Com- 
mission—would have been running in and out of the Court for 
months giving evidence, trying to defend their political repu- 
tations (which is a very engrossing occupation in itself), and 
finding themselves compelled to discuss Cabinet secrets and 
write interminable memoranda, What a way of “ getting on 
with the war’! 

The Government doubtless have been further shaken in 
their position and authority by their handling of the Mesopo- 
tamian affair; but Mr. Llovd George can quite well recover 
any lost ground if he will now call for a rally with a single 
purpose. We can imagine him saying, and we earnestly hope 
that he will say in effect: “ Concentrate, concentrate, and 
again concentrate! That is the only course of wisdom and 
safety. We see now that we were all wrong with our Com- 
missions and investigations and penal Courts. These things are 
an entire mistake during a war. The penalizing and public 
discrediting of officials should wait till after the war. We 
mean, then, to have no more diversions. Whatever the 
second part of the Dardanelles Report may reveal, we will not 
be betrayed into a neglect of our primary duty. As for the 
Irish Convention, it is no doubt in the nature of a distraction, 
but it has been appointed, and therefore it must goon. But it 
need not be allowed to become too much of a distraction. Let 
the Convention have three months in which to produce their 
scheme. If they cannot do it in three months, the proof will 
be plain that the Irish are unable to agree among themselves. 
Moreover, it must be understood that it is a matter solely for 
the Irish. We ardently hope that they will come to an agree- 
ment, but in no event must those charged with conducting the 
war be called away from their proper task.” 


It is easy cnough to see why the Government wanted a 
second inquiry. They were awed by the violence of the Press 
and decided that they must take some striking action, and yet 
they felt that they were not themselves in a position to deliver 
judgment. They were themselves in the dock, as we have said 
several times. Most of the present War Cabinet were them- 
selves inculpated by the Mesopotamian Report. What they 
ought to have seen was that if in all the circumstances they 
were unable toact, nothing could really be done in the way of 
punishing officials. The idea of adding inquiry to inquiry, and 
thus of shifting the responsibility of judgment on to somebody 
else, was a hopeless idea, They might have remembered what 
happened in the Crimean War—the recriminations of Com- 
mission against Commission, the waste of time, and the general 
inconclusiveness of the proceedings. We have sct forth else- 
where a narrative of those proceedings, as they are well worth 
remembering. If an inquiry led to nothing in those days, it is 
madness to enter upon such adventures during a war of to-day, 
when the energy of the nation is engaged and preoccupied from 
top to bottom. But as we have said, the Government were 
frightened by the outcry in the Press. There was anger of 





course throughout the country, and most justly so, at the dis- 
closures of the shocking negligence, pig-headedness, and blind 
arrogance in the management of the Medical Service in Meso- 
potamia ; there was intense indignation at the crucl and un- 
necessary sufferings of the troops; but so far as we could 
discover there was no desire on the part of the public to confuse 
errors of political judgment with professional neglect of duty. 
That supreme and wholesale confusion was reserved for the 
Press. Nearly every prominent statesman was named in turn 
in one place or another as the origin of all evil. Impeachments 
were demanded, and are probably still being demanded. If 
the Government had gone as far as many newspapers demanded 
—though they went too far as it was—they would have left 
themselves no time at all to wage war. It seems hardly 
credible, and yet it is a fact, that some of the newspapers which 
indulged in these orgies of political hate and invited the 
Government to play the game of Germany were the same 
papers that have long talked of the “ Hidden Hand ”—that 
mysterious power which is somehow working secretly on the 
side of Germany in the interior of the Government and pre- 
venting them from making war with their whole heart. But 
this Press movement of the last fortnight has surely been the 
truest touch of the “ Hidden Hand ” that has yet been felt 
during the war. A few malicious aliens as yet undiscovered 
could not do a thousandth part of the mischief that was being 
plotted in the name of efficiency, justice, and patriotism by 
the worst of our journalistic whippers-in. 

In an admirable letter, full of common-sense, which was 
published in the Times on Monday, Lord George Hamilton, 
Chairman of the Mesopotamian Commission, said that such a 
thing as punishment—except in one instanec—had never 
entered his head when the Commission distributed their 
strictures. Public censure, loss of command, and reduction 
to half-pay are very heavy punishments for a soldier. Of 
the civilians expressly affected by the Report, Mr. Chamberlain 
has resigned and Lord Hardinge is no longer Viceroy of India. 
It is being asked, however: why should civilians get off whea 
soldiers suffer? We appreciate the point, but though it may 
seem a hard, and even a cruel, saying, we fear that a distinction 
between the treatment of soldiers and civilians is often 
inevitable in the very nature of the case. If the world were 
re-made and made differently, it might be otherwise; but 
in the world as we know it the distinction normally exists, 
and must exist. A soldier’s is a peculiar profession: it is 
something out of the normal, and its code is therefore abnormal. 
A soldier is shot for the worst sort of neglect of duty; a 
civilian is never shot for going to sleep in his office ; even in 
the offices of the Yellow Preas those who make mistakes 
survive. <A soldier has opportunities of tremendous personal 
renown, and his opportunities of personal humiliation corre- 
spond. These conditions are inherent in military service, en | 
are accepted as such. To try to place a statesman’s errors 
of judgment on all fours with a soldier's failure in duty is_ to 
live in an unreal world. You can frame a prosecution before 
a Court-Martial easily enough ; you cannot frame a criminal 
charge against a political bungler, however great his blunders. 
Soldiers are properly responsible to the heads of the Army, 
and to them alone. Statesmen are responsible to Parliament. 
The attempt to try both kinds of delinquents before a common 
Court is based on an entire misunderstanding. 

The balance-sheet of the Government in this affair, so far 
as it has gone, docs not read well, though the credit side can 
still be redeemed. The country has lost the services of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Churchill has been taken into 
the Government. In ordinary times we should have said that 
Mr. Chamberlain was right to retire, on the principle that the 
head of a Department is responsible for all the acts of his 
subordinates—the only possible principle which consorts w:t’ 
Parliamentary government. But these are not ordinary 
times. War is a negation of the normal; the services of 
every good and tried man are urgently needed ; and therefore 
we greatly regret the loss of Mr. Chamberlain, who had mas- 
tered all the details of the India Office. His sucesssor, Me. 
Montagu, recently produced a scheme for more or less demo- 
cratic reforms in India. If he is allowed to proceed with it 
during the war, the Government will be consenting to a new 
diversion. They should absolutely refuse their permission, 
for the sake of India not Jess than for that of the whole Empire. 
As for Lord Hardinge, we have said before what we thought 
of the spirit of the Government of India, but we are unable to 
understand why any criticism on that point should prevent 
him from serving his country at the Foreign Office, where 
he has notoriously displayed great ability and devotion. It 
is of the essence of the concentration we need to use everybody 
and waste nobody, 
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THE CRISIS IN GERMANY. 
\ JE think we may take it for granted that the infectious 
spirit of the Russian Revolution, together with the 
declarations from Britain and France that peace could be 
made more easily with the German people than with the 
present rulers of Germany, has produced a real impression in 
Germany. On many sides we see signs of disquiet, anxicty, 
and a desire for popular reform. We believe that these 
feclings so far as they affect the German people themselves are 
genuine enough. Indeed, we should be paying very little 
attention to history, which proves the infectious character of 
revolutions, and to the political penetration displayod by Mr. 
Lloyd George and M. Ribot in their recent speeches, if we 
thought otherwise. We believe, then, that the beginnings of a 
popular movement in Germany have proceeded, so far as they 
go and for what they are worth, from the mind and heart of 
the people themselves, and were not originally procured by the 
Government as a means of misleading foreign observers. This 
is not to say that the German bureaucracy will not be able to 
turn events to their own advantage. This is of course pre- 
cisely what they will try to do, They may very well succeed, 
and indeed, as we said last week, they are already showing 
signs of success. 
believe, guides who know every inch of the tortuous paths of 
political guile. Before we can even think of regarding seriously 
the first results of popular feeling in Germany we must bring 
them to some sort of test. ; 

This, after all, is not difficult to do. Take the resolution 
which is to be submitted to the Reichstag on Thursday—we 
are writing about it before we know the outcome of the debat e 
—and see whether it satisfies any test implied in the well-known 
war aims of the Allies. The resolution drawn up by the 
Majority in the Reichstag (7.¢., the Roman Catholic Centre, the 
Socialist Party, and the Radicals, who represent the new 
popular movement) runs :— 

* As on August 4th, 1914, so now on the threshold of the fourth 

war winter, the words of the Speech from the Throne hold good for the 
German people—namely, that we are not impelled by the lust of 
conquest, and that Germany took up arms for the defence of her 
freedom and independence and for the integrity of her territorial 
possessions. The Reichstag strives for peace by agreement and for 
a lasting conciliation of peoples. Such a peace is incompatible with 
territorial expansion by force and with political, economic, or 
financial oppressions. The Reichstag also rejects all plans aiming 
at economic isolation and international enmities after the war. The 
freccom of the seas must be assured. Only an economic peace will 
prepare the ground for peaceful intercourse of nations. The Reichs- 
tag will energetically promote the creation of International Courts. 
So long as enemy Governments do not agree to such a peace, so long 
as they threaten Germany and her Allies with conquest or oppression, 
the German people will stand together as one man and firmly hold on 
and fight until its right anc its Allies’ right to live and to develop 
is assured, United the German people is unconqucrable. The 
Reichstag knows itself at one with the men who in heroic fight are 
defending the Fatherland.” 
Let us make all the allowances we can for the fact that the 
Majority wish to be persuasive and tactful and gently to draw 
hesitating politicians along with them, and we must still 
confess that the popular movement offers us the very smallest 
satisfaction at present. It is a good sign that the old bluster 
about conquest and annexations and indemnities has dis- 
appeared, but we sec no trace of courage or determination. The 
Majority probably feel more than they say. Yet they have 
not dared to say it. They try to make the Kaiser’s words 
their own, but they must remember that the Kaiser’s policy 
was a policy of conquest, and that all the world has long 
known it. 

That policy began with the absolutely unprecedented 
oppression of Serbia, and went on with the infamous violation 
of Luxemburg and Belgium, the murder of Belgians, the 
destruction of Belgian homes, the shooting of hostages, the 
avaricious extortion of fines, the deportation of Belgians for 
servile labour, the illegal introduetion of gas and liquid-fire in 
the field, the wholesale murder of non-combatants at sea, 
the arch-atrocity of sinking hospital ships, the connivance 
in the massacre of Armenians, and so on in a catalogue too 
long to reproduce. No nation at war has ever compiled 
such a record. But let us pass over the palpable untruth 
about Germany’s object in making war and come to the 
object of the Majority as now stated. 
ment and a lasting conciliation of peoples.” 
Wwe agree, is incompatible in the abstract with “ territorial 
expansion by force and with political, economic, or financial 
oppressions.” But the world having suffered once from the 
wickedness and brutality of the German rulers has no notion 
of suffering a second time from the same cause. The Majority 
must know that, and if they had an ounce of daring, or any 
proper determination to prove the strength of their convictions, 


They are preg em Bry masters of make- | 





they would propose to offer to the Allies some pledges ol 
their right intentions for the future. Surely the first thine 
they would tell themselves is that they must make amends 
—offer reparation—for the terrible wrongs they have done 
to Belgium and other countries ; and the second thing they 
would tell themselves is that the Allies will nitairally want 
some guarantee of security in future. As they do not even 
mention the possibility of such things, the words that follow 
about “International Courts” signify nothing. In their 
context such words are even an offence. What is the use of 
Courts when the same people remain in power in Germany 
once more to bring the name of international agreements into 
contempt and ridicule ? The popular movement in Germany 
must go very much farther than this before the Allies can 
feel that they are coming into contact at any point with the 
German people. 

Now let us turn from the people’s point of view to that of 
the Emperor and his bureaucrats. Although it is clear to 
us that the Government did not originate the present move- 
ment, they are no doubt trying desperately to use it for their 
own purposes. Just as Bismarck always diverted attention 
from awkward questions at home by threatening some 


| foreign country, so he used domestic questions to disconcert 





It is ** peace by agree- | 
Such a peace, | 


his foreign enemies. We have to thank the Westminster 
Gazelte for having picked out a striking extract from 
Bismarck’s Recollections and Reminiscences :— 

** Looking to the necessity in a fight against an overwhelming 
foreign Power of being able, in extreme need, to use even revolu- 
tionary means, I had no hesitation whatever in throwing into the 
frying-pan, by means of the circular despatch of June 10th, 1866, 
the most powerful ingredient known at that time to liberty-mongers, 
namely, universal suffrage, so as to frighten off foreign monarchies 
from trying to stick a finger into our national omelette. I never 
doubted that the German people would be strong and clever enough 


| to free themselves from the existing suffrage as soon as they realised 


that it was a harmful institution. If it cannot, then my saying that 
Germany can ride when once she has got into the saddle was erro- 
neous. The acceptance of universal suffrage was a weapon in 
the war against Austria and other foreign countries, in the war 
for German unity, as well as a threat to use the last weapons in a 
war against coalitions, In a war of this sort, when it becomes 
a matter of life and death, one does not look at the weapons that 
ono seizes, nor the value of what one destroys in using them; one 
is guided at the moment by no other thought than the issue of 
the war and the preservation of one’s external independence ; the 
settling of affairs and the reparation of the damage has to take 
place after the peace.” 

Bismarck’s tradition holds. If the Kaiser and his advisers 
can use the popular movement as a blind, they certainly 
will, They cannot help accepting it up to a point, becauss 
the domestic danger of resisting it would be too great. 
The Kaiser is not the man he was, nor is his position 
what it was. Both are shaken. He and his advisers 
recognize that Austria is utterly war-weary and wants peace, 
even on humbling terms, and they also recognize that the 
voice of Bavaria is as the voice of Austria. Yet they still 
hope to guide these feelings into the required channel. At 
present they seem to us to be awaiting their opportunity. 
The Majority resolution lends itself to almost any inter- 
pretation; and the new Chancellor is a man who, for all 
we know—hardly anything is known about him—will also 
lend himself to any policy imposed upoa him from above. 
That is the merit of Dr. Michaelis in the eyes of the 
bureaucracy, that he has no past record which need embarrass 
him. An issue approaches, If the popular party have any 
pluck, they may achieve something. If they live on in an 
atmosphere of servility, of condonation, and of tact rather 
than of fact, they will achieve nothing, and may actually find 
theinselves for some time in a worse position than ever. 

But one way or another the situation scems likely to 
change a good deal faster than it has hitherto in the war. 
Herr von Bethmann Holiwegz was like a feather-bed; he 
could be punched indefinitely without result. If Dr. Michaelis 
is to be only a mouthpiece, as we suspect—otherwise the 
choice of such an obscure person is very difficult to explain— 
what kind of opinions will he be made to utter? There can 
of course be only one answer: the views of Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg, of the Crown Prince and Tirpitz. Well, 
so be it. We ask for nothing better. We shall know exactly 
against what we have to contend. The issue will more 
than ever be “ Democracy versus Autocracy.” The solitary 
figure of the Kaiser will stand out struggling for a hopeless 
and discredited political system. If he plays his part cleverly, 


| his fall may be postponed, but it will be the heavier when it 


comes, From his own standpoint, he may be right to fight for 
the cause of his House and trick his people, for if Kaiserism 
as he has conceived it is not militaristic it is nothing. 
Democracy means that militarists are out of a job. 

The situation, in fine, though it is dark and intricate for 
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the Germans, is clear enough for us. We cannot make 
peace with Kaiserism. There must be a change of heart and 
a change of system in Germany, with unmistakable guarantees 
of reparation and future good conduct, before we can approach 
the question of peace. We can wait calmly for the signs. 
If the Majority refuse to pass the Vote of Credit in the 
Reichstag, they will exhibit a good sign; if they pass it, 
they will exhibit a bad one. Till there 1s some one in power 
in Germany whom we can trust there will be nobody with 
whom we can make peace. In the final analysis everything 
is reduced to a question of good faith. At present there are 
no traces of good faith towards us, although we believe that 
the German popular movement is real in itself so far as it 
has gone. The old solution of the war holds good. We 
must beat Germany to her knees. 





WAR AND INDUSTRY. 

4 ee REE years ago the war, breaking in suddenly upon our 

domestic quarrels, saved us from great social and 
industrial perils. We were within sight of civil war in the 
military sense in Ireland, and of civil war in the industrial 
sense in England and Scotland. If peace were to return as 
suddenly as it left us, and we had not made good all our pre- 
parations for demobilizing the Army and for establishing a 
system which would secure harmony in the relations between 
Capital and Labour, we should be at once confronted with the 
grave danger of industrial chaos, almost of revolution. We 
should have lost the patriotic impulse towards unity, which is 
felt as strongly in the working classes as in those which are 
supposed to wear black coats, and we should not have gained 
anything equally potent to put in its poe But since peace 
is not at all likely to come upon us without ample * warning,” 


we have still time to examine the forces of unrest which, even | 


under the pressure of war necessities, continue to smoulder 
beneath the industrial surface and here and there to break 
through in actual strife. 

War has taught to industry, to those who employ Jabour 
and those who supply it, lessons of incalculable value. 
It has taught, first, that our capacity of production as an 
industrial nation is almost without limit, Our peace 
svstem of intensely jealous individualism on the part of 
employers, and of intensely suspicious restrictions on the 
part of Trade Unionists, has given place to the national 
organization of production, which, though still far from 
perfect, has shown what can be done by modern brains 
and modern machines when they are given a fair run. Prices 
of material will continue high after the war—at least for a 
considerable time—and wages must ccntinue high. Yet 
our latent productive capacity has been revealed to be so 
great that we shall be able to supply all our people with 
far more of the necessaries and comforts of life—at prices 
lower comparatively than they were before the war—if 
employers and employed will but unite for a common effort. 
It is a big “if,” upon which evervthing turns; without a 
unity of effort brought about by a system of enlightened 
mutual self-interest, we shall drift back to restricted costly 
output, to constant friction, and to a future almost swept 
clear of hope for the wellbeing of our people. To secure 
this sentiment of enlightened national self-interest employers 
must learn that workmen or workwomen will not put forth 
their best efforts unless they are sure of enjoying a liberal 
share in the value of their inereased output; workmen 
and workwomen must learn that employers cannot lay down 
new and expensive plant, and remorselessly scrap old and 
wasteful plant, unless they are sure that their machinery 
will be worked to its full capacity. Content on the part of 
employers and of workpeople cannot be secured unless each 
learns to regard the other as a partner in production. 

Towards this end—the begetting and birth of this sentiment 
of enlightened self-interest upon which the future of British 
industry depends—the best brains and hearts of Capital 
and Labour are striving to-day. The Government by 
becoming the chief controller of production in the country are 
materially helping with their experience and advice. We have 
rarely seen pronouncements which inspired us with greater 
hope for the future than Dr. Addison’s recent speech on 
munition production, and the Reconstruction Committee's 
proposed scheme of Industrial Councils extending from the 


factory to the central, or the national, body at the heart of | 


each organized industry. Dr. Addison showed how the 
methods of war had expanded almost miraculously our pro- 
duction of munitions, and laid down two propositions which 
recm to us to contain the whole secret of our future industrial 
prosperity ° 
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Capital and Labour gives rise more to difficulty and distrust 
than two customs which are dependent upon one another. 
The first is the cutting of rates of pay on picce-work so as 
to limit the rise of earnings when improved methods of 
manufacture, leading to a great output, are introduced, I¢ 
is not the practice of the best employers, but it is adopted by 
many. This practice—or the fear of it—has inevitably led 
to the second and retaliatory practice of the restriction of 
output. The influence of these two practices in our industrial 
life is thoroughly poisonous. We must establish a system 
whereby both parties have a direct interest in the introduction 
of improved methods.” In other words, British employers 
and workmen must learn, what their American cousins have 
long since discovered, that the more a man produces the 
more he is “ worth,” and the more a machine produces the 
more it earns. If an American workman earns so much that 
he comes down to his labours in a Ford car wearing a fur 
coat, his employer regards this brilliant spectacle as the 
finest advertisement of the soundness of his pay methods 
and the best proof that his machinery is earning its full keep. 
An average British employer with this evidence of working- 
class wealth before him would instantly seck—the foolish 
man !—to cut down the piece-work rates which made possible 
such healthy prosperity. The Ford car and the furs would 
go and restrictions on output would come. The workman 
would suffer, the employer would suffer, and the country— 
whose wealth is not in money but in goods—would also suffer. 

It would have been of little use to tell employers and work- 
people how foolish they had been to cut one another's throats 
unless a way had been at the same time indicated of putting 
their razors to a more useful purpose. Two days after Dr. 
Addison had indicated the two lessons which employers and 
workmen must learn in unison, the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee set forth its proposed system of Industrial Councils 
representative of pat tec: and employed in which each may 
learn from and teach to the other how industrial peace and 
mutual prosperity may be attained. Dr. Addison's principles, 
if adopted in practice, with the Councils to see that both sides 
loyally carried them out, would give us not only harmony 
between Capital and Labour, but a rate of national production 
not to be surpassed by any country, except possibly the United 
States. And production is everything. Wages are paid and 
profits are earned out of the value of the goods produced. The 
more goods produced per man or per woman, the higher wages 
can rise and the greater can be the turnover out of which 
profits are paid. There is no other wealth than goods—in the 
widest sense—and the products of the soil. All the rest, what 
we call for convenicnce money, is a matter of figures in books 
and on scraps of paper. 

We cannot make up for the destruction of war, and for 
the deferment of production during these melancholy years, 
except by getting on with the production of necessaries 
and comforts the moment that the war ends. For a long 
time there will be no possible “ glut” to fear. The world 
is years behind in the manufacture of the goods which it 
really wants to use and enjoy, and one may anticipate 
that the demand for iabour during the period of reconstruction 
will bo as cager as it is now. And afterwards, when we get 
down to a new normal consumption, if employers and em- 
ployed have learned to work hand in hand instead of with 
fist against fist, if the wages earned are high and the costs 
of goods low as the result of greatly increased output, there 
should be a demand much larger than we kacw in the days 
before the war. The world can never supply the world with 
as much as it desires to consume ; its appetite is limited only 
by its purse. If we all produce more, we shall have more 
to exchange for the productions of others in our own country 
or overseas. Our modern power of production—even at 
Lord Leverhulme’s ideal of a six-hours dav—is so tremendous 
if restraints upon its capacity are abandoned, and our desire 
for goods to consume so limitless, that recovery from the 
waste of war may be far quicker than any one at present 
All we need do is to accept and carry 
out Dr. Addison’s principles as set forth above. They point 
the sure path towards industrial peace and national prosperity. 


THE CRIMEAN INQUIRIES. 
F history does not repeat itself, it offers at least many 
instructive parallels for our guidance. The Mesopo- 
tamian controversy of to-day resembles very closely the 
violent agitation aroused in England sixty-two years ago 
by the scandals of the Crimea. The Coalition Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen had sanctioned the attempt to land in the 


“ Nothing,” said he, “in the relations between | Crimea and surprise Sebastopol, in order to gain prestige 
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after many defeats in Parliament. Lord Raglan’s little 
Army had fought astonishingly well, but, for want of transport, 
found itself starving and destitute of shelter on the bleak 
plateau outside Sebastopol when winter came on. The 
wounded and sick suffered horribly; the accounts of the 
dysenteric patients arriving at Scutari in foul ships which 
were printed at that time were almost identical with the 
reports of Major Carter at Basra in 1915. W. H. Russell’s 
letters to the Times revealed the facts to the public, and 
there was 2n immediate clamour for reform and for punish- 
ment. The Coalition Government, already tottering to its 
fall, could not resist the demand for inquiry, put forward by 
“Tear-’’em ” Roebuck. Lord John Russell, who had drawn up 
for the Cabinet on December 30th, 1854, a memorandum ad- 
mitting all “* the wants and evils under which our Crimean Army 
is suffering,” resigned his post in January, 1855, four days before 
Roebuck’s motion for a Select Committee came on, and thus 
ensured the fate of the Coalition, which was beaten by a 
majority oftwo to one. The new Ministry, reconstructed from 
its predecessor by Palmerston, then set itself to pacify the 
public. It offered a special Commission of inquiry, but it could 
not stay the formation of the Select Committee. “ Inquiry,” 
wrote Lord John Russell, “is the proper duty and function 
of the House of Commons,” and the House was resolved 
to have its way. The Select Committee was appointed in 
February, 1855, chose Roebuck as its Chairman, and sat for 


three months, examining Ministers, Civil Servants, and officers | 


on leave from the seat of war. It published three massive 
Blue-beoks full of evidence, and it concluded that the expe- 
dition, “ planned and undertaken without sufficient infor- 
mation, was conducted without sufficient care or forethought,” 
and that the late Cabinet, which had never anticipated a 
winter campaign, was “ the first and chief cause of the calami- 
‘ies which befell our Army.” In the case of Mesopotamia the 
late Coalition, shrewder than Aberdeen’s Ministry and stronger 
than Palmerston, was able to forestall any demand for a 
Select Committee by hastening to appoint a Royal Commission. 
Palmerston, however, persevered in his intention to send out a 
Commission to the Crimea while the House of Commons 
Committee was working at Westminster. This Commission 
was composed of two able public servants, Sir John McNeill, 
the head of the Scottish Poor Law administration, and Colonel 
Tulloch, the commander of the Army pensioners. They 
were instructed to inquire fully into Lord Raglan’s commis- 
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these, Filder had been recalled, while the rest had received 
honours and promotion, On the other hand, the Court was 
furious at this civilian criticism of the Army, and the incul- 
pated officers and their friends loudly protested against the 
attacks made upon them, not so much by the Commissioners, 
who had the officers’ own statements to go upon, as by the 
newspapers and the politicians opposed to Palmerston. 
Lord Lucan and Lord Cardigan, like Lord Hardinge the other 
day, took advantage of their privileges as Peers to attack 
the Commission in the House of Lords. The Government, 
as Lord Panmure confessed to the Queen, had not dared to 
edit the Reports; Panmure himself apparently did not read 
them till they were in print, although he had hed the pre- 
liminary Report in his possession for six months, But 
Palmerston, bowing to the influence of the Court and the 
interested parties, threw over the Commission. Like the 
Attorney-General in regard tothe Mesopotamian Commission, 
Palmerston virtually assumed that his Crimean Commissioners 
must be put on their defence for making libellous statements 
about high officials. ‘“ High personages,’ wrote Panmure, 
“are fearful lest the opportunity be seized to get the adminis- 
tration of the Army placed, as the Admiralty, under the 
control of Parliament.” They were placated by the appoint- 
ment of “ A Board of General Officers appointed to Inquire 
into the Statements contained in the Report of Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch, and the Evidence taken by them 
relative thereto animadverting upon the Conduct of certain 
Officers of the General Staff and Others in the Army.” Seven 
Generals were appointed, under the presidency of General 
Woodford, who had been made an ensign in 1794, and, at 
the request of the Queen, every General with Crimean 
experience was specially excluded. It was not surprising that 
this Board, which sat at Chelsea, achieved its purpose by 
whitewashing all the officers concerned. 

The proceedings of this Chelsea Board illustrate the folly of 
setting one Commission to inquire into another Commission. 
The Board first of all tried to induce MeNei!l and Tulloch 
to appear as parties to the cause. McNeil! prudently refused. 
He had made an inquiry on behalf of the Government, and he 
had no more to say. Tulloch, whose indignation at the 
conduct of the Government got the better of him, consented 
to attend, and became involved in most undignified wrangles 
with the Board and the Quartermaster-General and others 
until his health broke down. Ministers meanwhile took every 


opportunity of belittling and discrediting their Commissioners, 
and refused to acknowledge publicly the value of their services 
until in February, 1857, under pressure from the House of 
Commons, Palmerston offered them £1,000 each, which they, 
of course, indignantly refused. It needed still another month 
of newspaper controversy and a hot debate in the House to 


sariat, and to suggest improvements, and they were afterwards 
ordered to “ take steps to procure supplies of every kind ” 
for the reinforced armies of 1855. The Commission, like the 
Vineent-Bingley Medical Commission on the Tigris, had a 
definite task to perform, and did it well. The public and the 
Press were mollified by its appointment, and looked to it for a 
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more impartial and informing verdict than the Select Com- 
mittee could give. McNeill and Tulloch thus came to assume 
in publie estimation as much importance as attaches to 
the Mesopotamian Commission, and they were to share the 
same fate. 


The Commissioners spent the spring of 1855 in the Crimea, 


inspected the camps and hospitals, examined all the principal | 


officers to the number of two hundred, and obtained from 
each witness a signed and corrected copy of his evidence. 


MeNeill and Tulloch had themselves to take down the state- | 


inents, as the Treasury would not pay for secretaries. When 
they had collected this mass of first-hand evidence, and had 
incidentally shown the Quartermaster-General how to buy 


bullocks and hay in Asia Minor, they sent Lord Panmure, | 
the Secretary for War, a preliminary Report, dated June 9th, 


1855, following this up with a First Report, dated June 10th, 
and a Second Report, finished in January, 1856, when both 
Reports were laid before Parliament. The Commissioners 
revealed the hopeless muddle that had taken place in the 
supply department. The Army had suffered not so much 
from want of food, for there was always astock of salt meat, as 
irom an unsuitable and monotonous diet, though fresh meat 


could have been procured at any time from the other side of | 


the Black Sea. Warm clothing and other necessaries were 
stored at Balaclava and not issued to the troops seven miles 
inland when they were perishing from cold and fatigue. But 
we need not recapitulate the well-known story; though 
Kinglake with his usual partiality tried to discredit 
the Commissioners, every one now edmits that they 
merely told the truth. Their Reports caused a tremendors 
outcry, The Press and the public demanded stern measures 
against the five officers whom the Commissioners mentioned 


as chiefly responsible—Commissary-General Filder, Lord | 


Luean, Lord Cardigan, Quartermaster-General Airey and his 


deputy, Colonel Gordon, the son of Lord Aberdeen, Of 


secure for McNeill a Privy Councillorship and for Tulloch a 
K.C.B. Even then the public remained profoundly dissatis- 
fied. The device of appointing the Chelsea Beard to report 
on the Commission had prolonged the controversy for fifteen 
months, and had strengthened the general belief that the men 
in high places were unfit for their work. In January, 1857, 
public interest in the matter was so keen that several of the 
great towns, like Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
presented McNeill and Tulloch with addresses acknowledging 
the national importance of the services which the Court and 
the Government had tried to discredit. We can imagine 
nothing more demoralizing than such a state of things, whicls 
all arose from the refusal of the Government to act on their 
own Commission’s Report. In the end the scandals of the 
Crimea were forgotten in the defeat of Palmerston on the 
question of the Chinese War and his triumph at the general 
elections in the spring of 1857, and the controversy that raged 
round the Reports of McNeill and Tulloch was as completely 
eclipsed as the Chelsea Board could have desired. Still, it 
remains as a warning to Ministers against the folly and danger 


| of trying to evade their duties, and as an example of how 
| time may be wasted when a nation is at war and should 


tolerate no distraction from its main and immediate purpose, 


OLD PASTE. 

|* is said that we forget nothing; that at any moment any 

experience that we have ever had may recur to us as vividly 
as when it was new. It is certain that personalities which havo 
slipped into the dim background of memory return to haunt us. 
They force us for a longer or shorter time to keep them in mind. 
They preoecupy our thoughts; we must listen while they repeat 
their rdles, and we must recall what once we knew of them, 
Sometimes we cannot trace the impression to any incident. More 
often, of course, cause and effect are obvious. For instance, the 
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tight of a portrait of some one who once played a part in our lives | and a few lectures, she built up a gimerack home for her 
will make us feel as though we had recognized a person. soul, and because she lived there, and not because she had 

ever lived in L—— Market, she was offered the headship of 


Not long ago the present writer visited one of the less well known 
ot the Women’s Colleges with which he had some connexion in the 
past, and found himself suddenly confronted with a new picture. 
It represented a former Principal whom, in his youth, he had 
known very well, and by whose brother it had lately been be- 
queathed to the Council. The portrait was a four de force; the 
woman herself stood before him. The painter had got the effect 
of beauty without beauty, of dominance without height, and of 
dignity without simplicity. A kind of self-conscious radiance lit 
up the short-sighted brown eyes, which seemed made to shine rather 
than to see. There was something false about the radiance, but 
nothing meretricious. The expression of the countenance was 
intentional. It was not the unconscious reflection of a soul, but 
it was not sinister, and not hypocritical. There is a light in the face 
of some women which is the most beautiful thing in the world. 
This radiance was to that as old paste is to diamonds—a charming | 
and respectable imitation. To some one who had known the 
subject of the portrait intimately, it could but bring back her 
whole history, the uneventful history of an unmarried and emin- 
ently successful schoolmistress. As the writer gazed at the painted 
figure there seemed to take shape in the shadowy background an 
carly Jacobean house in a market town. It was a very conspicuous 
and interesting building, perhaps a little pretentious, if such an 
epithet can be applied to anything which is old. The proportions | 
were fine, and the oriel windows lovely, but it was covered all 
over with plaster-work of coarse workmanship and poor 
design. Such as it was it had character; and it hed sheltered the 
builder's family and no other until the childhood of the woman in 
the picture, and formed a centre of long memories and ever-multi- 
plying fictions. There was nothing remarkable about its tradi- 
tions. They came out of the common stock of old house stories. 
Charles II. had passed a night there; the swish of a silk skirt was | 2s she was. The students who laughed at her lavghed heartily. 
heard at night in a corridor. Strange scenes of tragedy had | They said she was a hollow sham, and brushed aside her advice 
appeared upon the bed-curtains in the guest-chamber, and had and her sentimental philosophy. ‘* Life presents for her no problem 
been seen simultaneously by two occupants of the bed. The house | which cannot be solved by a quotation,” said one of them. One 
had a peculiar influence, however. It filled its occupants with pride | rebellious spirit declared herself afraid to address her because 
and sapped their ambitions. Generation after generation, they | “she always looks as though she were thinking of Dante or the 
traded in their town and gloried in their house, which had not one | Rector, or something grand that one may not interrupt.” But if 
acre of land or one person of note connected with it. No artist, her head wasin the clouds, it was none the less a very fine head for 
no man of letters, no soldier, and no sailor went forth from it. The | business. She consulted her brother and made no financial mis- 
name of only one adventurous spirit was ever recorded on the side | takes. She maintained all through life a very close friendship 
of the huge vault where so many of them lay. He went round the | with the grocer. He was, she said, “a man of afiairs,” and evea 
world in the beginning of the seventeenth century. It took him | on subjects which could not be called “ affairs” she profited by 
two years. He returned to his town in the same month that he left | his brotherly snubs. With the disproportionate severity of youth, 
it, having “ found nothing great but his Maker "—a warning to his | those of the students who did not adore her resented her 
posterity to shun the search for experience. pretence of knowledge, which was in reality one of the least of her 

At last a son of the house broke the spell. He laughed pretences. She had a suspicion that she knew nothing, and very 

at his home, at the town, at his traditions. | He was a grocer: seldom gave herself away. Now and then her desire to hold an and- 
he dreamed of Park Lane and despised his forbears. He | “Mee overcame hor prudence and she gave a lecture. Upon ono 
“brought the old house to the hammer.” The Corporation memorable occasion, however, the Rector, misled by her talk, or rather 
bought it, met in it, knocked it about, spoiled it for their con- by her listening to his, persuaded her to promise to give a course of 
venience, and finally pulled it down to widen a dangerous corner. lectures upon Dante to some very superior poor people whom he 
On its last and youngest child the tradition of the house had got together with a view to their instant cultivation. The lecture 
revenged itself. While the grocer dreamt of a fortune, his little | ¥°* unfortunately attended by half the youngest students. It fell 
half-sister lived in a fancy world, the unrecognized great lady of | V¢TY flat, and the Rector's magic-lantern slides representing pictures 
the town, the hostess of Kings, the subject of ghostly visitation, | of the Inferno produced giggles among the simple. The Principal's 
a pretty, gracious little actress who never played any but fine brother, who was staying with her at the time, seemed to give voice 
parts, who would never be at home in reality. In sober truth, she | *® the whole audience when during a pause he was heard to say 
lived seventeen years under her ancestral roof, but spiritually it in the loud tones of 2 fat rich man: ‘ Cruel old devil he was, to be 
was her home for life. In after years she talked of the men and | S¥te-” The Principal gavo no more literature lectures. The 
women she had met there in a manner to dumbfound her con- | ©°UT8” was abandoned. Sho realized that her brother advised 
temporaries. The tradesmen and farmers who sat at her father’s | * Continuance of the listening attitude. 

board were great squires and merchant princes, dull old clergy were Onc of her most noticeable qualities was her courage. She rushed 

great doctors of divinity—they all formed part of the pageant which | in upon other folk’s troubles and set to work to persuade them— 

glittered back to the Stuarts through the doors of the Market House. | not always unsuccessfully—that in reality they were nothing else 

When it was pulled down she was not so very sorry. It had its | than precious experiences. It is a view of trouble often seen through 

limitations while it was in the body, so to speak. When it was gone other people's tears ; but she was able to see her own in the same 

she.used to say that L— Market was the only place in the world ; light. She had a way of hunting distress into the past, and onc 
from which she could not see it, and that was perhaps the truest | she had got it there she could transform it at will. Appre- 
| 


a new school for elder girls which developed finally into a 
Women’s College. How she delighted in her work! She was 
once more a queen with subjects. Gradually teachers and taught 
fell under her influence. She regarded the professors as very great 
men, and she treated them as such. She had desired ardently 
to live among the great, so by an act of faith she determined that 
those she lived among were great. Her faith was contagious, and 
not one of them came out from her drawing-room without a higher 
opinion of his intellectual desert or without a slight sense of sur- 
prise at his own former ignorance of it. In such a case could any 
man avoid crediting with exceptional ability the woman who had 
led him to make the discovery ? She did not always know what 
her donnish friends were talking about, but she could always drop 
an adjective or cast up a look which acted as a sympathetic spur to 
a monologue. Half the students worshipped her and said she was 
‘fan inspiration.” Among the worshipping half, the clever ones 
were made to think themselves budding geniuses; and those who 
were not so clever had beauty or fascination or very exceptional 
virtue dealt out to them. When they left they all said they 
should be always the better for having known her, and certainly 
many of them did think—for life—the better of themselves. She 
got the best action out of people by a simple process of imputing 
the best to them. She was by nature high-minded, and always 
recommended the noblest eourse to the many students who sought 
her advice; or rather she persuaded them that, being what they 
were, they were incapable of any other. The world she lived in 
was a world of her own creation. She invented it deliberately, 
The streets were of pearl and pinchbeck, but all the same no unclean 
thing could eater. 

Perhaps no autocrat was ever so much discussed by her subjects 











thing she ever said about it. However, long before it fell she was | hension was unknown to her, so the compass of her emotion was 
beginning to raise for herself a new Palace Beautiful—a fancy limited. She never complained of anything—of heat, or cold, 
erection which no Corporation could buy :— or headache, or depression, or even serious physical pain. Acting 

“Twas no thing of doors and walls, is a great training in self-control, especially if the actress loves her 
Which at every earthquake falls.”’ part and it is a noble one. If circumstances had not obliged her to 
lead her life among, or rather before, a crowd of young people, she 


Like the Market House, it had a tradition—not a very romantic 
might have been less histrionic in later life—most of us are. 


one. By chance, during 1 stray visit to London, she met Tennyson 
once, was taken in to dinner by Browning once, attended one of Her tradition still interests a generation of students who never 
George Eliot's famous receptions, and shook hands very warmly | knew her. The last criticism which the present writer heard made 
upon her character came from the lips of a hockey-playing and (now) 





with George Meredith in mistake for somebody else. 
Fired by such an experience, with the aid of a few books | war-working young student of to-day. .“ 1 wonder if we shall ever 
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be like that again, ’’she said, looking at the portrait. ‘She looks 
so lovely up there. I hope we shall. It’s not a wholly sincere 
face, but it's a benevolent one. After all, she was a mid-Victorian, 
and they didn’t pretend to be real.” 





A NOTE ON “ HORRORS.” 

7 HEN sympathetic people ask whether work in a war hospital 
VW does not necessitate the witnessing of dreadful sights, it 
is a temptation to answer with a “ nothing-can-horrify-me” shrug, 
and in a blasé voice to announce that the spectacle of wounds and 
blood is too everyday an affair to disturb one’s official equanimity. 
The pese is insincere, an instinctive reflex response to the flattery 
—be it never so faint—which poor human nature cternailly scents 
for and savours even in such a natural question as tho one just 
quoted. But the attitude, for all that, would be almost pardonable 
—if such foolishness can be pardoned—in so far as it is based on 
a fact: tho fact that all kinds of sights which, in normal circum- 
stances, would ke infrequent and shocking, here present themselves 
commonly. They are so common that the luxury of being harrowed 
by them is forbidden both by considerations of time and of lack 
of strength. It is only the idle person or the strong person who 
ean afford to spend himself on a succession of emoticnal orgies, 
Busier folks, and folks not so bountifully endowed with tough 
nerves, must cultivate a less dramatic, but perhaps more practical, 
callousness: a callousness, be it added, not only to others, but— 


] 


from a subtler angle—to themselves. 


Walking through the corridors of the hospital, the visitor beholds 
a certain number of the obvious “ horrors ”’ of such an institution : 
Landaged heads and limbs, crooked bodies on crutches, blinded 
forth, But tha public are accustomed to this 
“ horrors "’ alluded to by the curious questioner 


and 50 
nowadays ; and the 
aro rather those which are displayed only in the privacy of the 
wards and the operating theatre and with which no outsider comcg 
When the bandages are unwrapped from a hopelessly 


men, 


in contact. 
septic wound or from the stump of an amprtated log—is not that 
When the surgeon is removing a patient's rib— 
is not that a “horror’’? “ Didn't it make you feel queer?” 
Whereupon we perceive an opening for our sangfroid shrug. For, 
as a matter of strict truth, none of these revelations made us feel 
queer in the slightest degree. I speak for myself and for scores 
of others. The point is one which the R.A.M.C, recruit naturally 
debates, when first detailed to a surgical ward, Has he, or haz 
he not, got the necessary fortitude? Well—he always has. 

Myself, I detest “horrors.” I flee from the neighbourhood of 
street accidents and fallen cab-horses. To this day I recollect 
with a shudder having witnessed a dog run over by a train—an 
incident which took place twenty years ago and is still indelibly 
imprinted on my mind. (And it was somo one else’s dog; I was 
quite unacquainted with it.) Yet the abominations which I found 
myself expected not only to see, but sometimes to touch, in the 
war hospital, were not in tho least upsetting. There are severa 
reasons for this, but the main one is that which is involved in tho 
differenca between the professional and the unprofessional. How- 
ever newly enlisted he is, the C3 youth who wears the ted Cross 
is a professional, and, consciously or otherwise, comports himself 
assuch. Before I joined the R.A.M.C. I could not watch a hospital 
train evacuated, and tho solemn cortége of ambulances leaving 
the station, without being afflicted by a lump in my throat. No 
sooner was I in khaki than I had the job of helping to evacuate 
these same trains and to carry a mournful string of stretchers, 
Not once did that lump in the throat trouble me. The second 
night after my enlistment I was allotted the tosk of removing 
a dead body and depositing it in the shell in the mortuary. I 
had never handled a corpse before; but now it was my business 
to do as I was told, and I did as I was told.... 


a “ horror’? 


Ward work involves duties a good deal more repellent than 
lending aid while Sister dresses a bad wound ; duties—incidentally 
—which neither Sister nor any other expert is to supervise. These, 
too, which would in normal circumstances not bear contemplation, 
mysterious end blessed influence become—I won't 
say pleasant—at any rate erdurable, and, in a manner, satisfying, 
For, all the time, it is manifest that any discomfort to which the 
orderly is exposed is negligible—an affair positively to blush for— 
compared with the sufferings and unavoidable physical humilia- 
tions of the patient. I wish I could enlarge on this theme, but 
unfortunately I am confronted by the unprintable. (Might not 
that always dubious taboo be lifted in war time, when there are 


by some 


happenings which it would be for the good of the nation’s soul to 
ponder ?) It is sufficient if I indicate that things nasty can turn 
one’s stomach—should it be an organ thus susceptible—as pro- 
foundly as things horrible; but that, cither way, it is the patient 
who is to be pitied, not the orderly. The latter, indeed, I think 


~ 
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feels rather that his is (without any sentimentalism) an enviable 
lot; he congratulates himself on the facilities which have been 
given him to ease his conscience by so simple an ordeal. Frankly, 
I caught myself being glad not only at the circumstance that I was 
in a position to serve wounded men in intimate ways which were 
in certain respects irksome, but also—rather shamelessly !—~that 
my penance was so light; I mean my penance first for having 
had some remote and roundabout share in letting them in for the 
war, and secondly for having then had some remote and roundabout 
share in sending them to the front while I stayed at home. 
Thoughts of this kind, more or lees illogical and indefinite, must 
occur to every one who has waited on the wounded. They probably 
prevent a total lapse into professionalism and callousness. Yor 
although the staff of a war hospital (at least this is true of the 


| one of which I write) are necessarily unmoved by “ horrors,” 


they retain, I am convinced, the essentials of tenderness and warmth. 
The men with whom I take my meals in the orderlies’ canteen have. 
meny of them, been working in the hospital for longer than T have. 
Nevertheless, compassion of the most unfeigned sort is for ever 
cropping up in the gossip of their wards’ doings. In a sense it 
may be said that nothing can horrify these men; in another 
sense it may be said that they are horrified at everything. The 
two statements are not as inconsistent as they sound. We hate 
war in this country—it and its results are an outrage on our 
aspirations. The ordinary man in an R.A.M.C. unit is—the 
ordinary man. His khaki and his Red Cross badges have altered 
him not an atom. But, like other ordinary men, while hating war, 
he is able, when put to it, to stand up to the brutalities of war 
Not quelling. his hatred, he declines to allow it to choke his normal 
flow of common-sense. ‘ Horrors” have to be dealt with. There 
fore they are dealt with, They have not, however—and this és 
the saving grace of civilization—really ceased to horrify. Heaven 
forbid that they ever should! On the other hand, let us thank 
the gods who have endowed us with the gift for being horrified and 
at the same time keeping eur heads. That is a more precious 
possession than the power (if any one outside a lunatic asylum 
could have such a power) to go through life without ever being 
horrified at all. Warp Mure, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effectire, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Str,—For the reputation of the House of Commons in the eyes ef 
the country the adverse vote on Proportional Representation is @ 
calamity. For it means that the House of Commons thinks more 
of the convenience of its members than of the rights of the natioa, 
and the waning prestige of the House of Commons cannot fail te 
be further injured by this new evidence. It is easy to see how 
the present system of election is gradually undermining publie 
confidence. Take as a modest estimate the average minority i 
an election at one-third of the total voters. That proportion ef 
the voters knows and feels that it has no representative in the 
House of Commons, all things to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Thus a third of the voters of the whole country automatically 
loses its interest in Parliament. If tha constituencies were 
grouped in threes, so that in each gistriet this minority of a third 
of the voters elected one of the three Members, it is clear thas 
each individual: elector would regard as “my Member ” the one 
ha had helped to elect. Minority voters would recovor their 
interest in the House of Commons by having a representative 
there. How Members of Parliament can think they are doing 
their duty by denying representation to this minority it is difficult 
to see. A politician who prides himself on all the Members for his 
own district being of his own colour prides himself on a consider- 
able proportion of his fellow-citizens having no representative ia 
the House of Commons. Is this really what any one wishes? 
The difficulties of candidates in regard to the large constituencies 
required by Proportional Representation should be removed by 
making all canvassing for votes illegal, and by limiting candidates 
to printed statements of their policy, and to perhaps twelve publis 
speeches to the electorate in the course of an election. Rousseau 
says (Social Contract, Book III., chap. xv.): ‘‘ The people of 
England regards itself as free; but it is grossly mistaken.” If he 
lived now he would hold the same opinion, because he regards the 
princinle of representation as absurd—how much more a repre 
Once more the country looks to the 





sentation which is partial? 





House of Lords to support its rights against the House of 
Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., H. P. Miresec.. 
8 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 
THE DRINK EVIL: AN APPEAL FROM INDIA. 
{To tHe Epivon or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’') 


Str,—At a meeting of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission Staff in 


Central India a Committee was asked to write to you on-Britaiu’s 
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attitude towards the Liquer Trafic. We admire your position and 
efiorts in the matter, and we are grateful that something is being 
dene by Government to curtail the evil. But we are astonished 
and distressed that what the Premier has declared to be the 
Empire's greatest enemy in the war is still sheltered within our 
citadel. And through you we would plead, as fellow-subjects, with 
the people of our Mether Country. That the present leaders of 
Government, who have so strongly declared against the traffic, 
have not fully carried out their expressed convictions, notwith- 
standing all the support they have received from publications and 
petitions, we can understand only by supposing that Parliament 
does not enable them to do what they know te be of so momentous 
importance for the Empire and the world, and what our beloved 
King and the leaders of the Army and Navy have urged by word 
and example. That brings the responsibility to the electors, and 
also to all who can influence the Peers, both lay and clerical—for 
it is muttered, here in India, that it is not only the laymen whose 
habits and vested interests stand in the way. Some day the people 
will hold them to account. 

We would also plead as Canadians. Whatever Canada has dene 
in the war, she would have done still more but for this evil. She 
has tried Prohibition and proved its benefits. The Canadian 
Government prohibited aleshol in camps and on their confines. 
Yet, as soon as our troops reached England, this prohibition was 
scofingly overruled. The result was that men who hoped to 
eonquer the Germans were overcome by liquor and its sister harpy. 
Hlundreds of thowsands of Canadians indignantly resented this 


treatment. Though their intense loyalty prevented their saying 


all they felt, their consciences checked their impulse toward 
encouraging their sons and brothers to enlist. An immense 


petition of protest was sent by mothers and wives to the Premier 
of Canada, in which are these words :— 

“We do not believe that our King will refuse the aid of Canada’s 

sons, nor appreciate eur patriotic efforts less, if you keep faith 
with us and make it known to his Ministers and Commanders 
that our boys are sent on the one condition that intoxicating 
liquors shall be prohibited in their ranks.” 
Has the condition been fulfilled? When this war is over, how will 
the Dominions beyond the seas, which helped to win it, regard the 
fact that the control of the Empire is so largely in the hands of 
those who are themselves so bewilderingly controlled by the liquor 
interests? 

Lastly, let us plead as missionaries in India. As such we are 
doing much to promete that quietness and confidence, that loyal 
trust and admiration, which are the strength of the Empire in 
India. But Britain’s attitude in this matter, as contrasted with 
that of all her Allies, weakens our hands and puts us to shame 
«meng peoples most of whom, except the lowest, are religiously 
opposed to liquor-drinking. On every ground we entreat Peers 
and Commoners, clergy and laity, to putan end to this and kindred 
national sins which are holding back our Empire from victory and 
peace.—On behalf of the Comnrittee, we are, Nir, &c., 

J. Fraser Campser.z, D.D. B. C. Ou1ver, M.D. 

Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Rutlam, Central India. 





MISSIONARIES AS COMBATANTS, 
{To tur Eprron or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sirn,—At our meeting of missionaries last week a eommupication 
was read from eur Consul calling for volunteers for combatant 
military service. AJ] those of military age responded, subject to 
instructions from our Heme Committee. But our Council passed 
the following minute :—‘’The Council would depreeate any of their 
number being called away from their work here whilst so many 
thousands ef able-bodied men at home are engaged in the liquor 
trade, to the detriment of their country and the common eause."’— 
} am, Sir, &c., Tromas Barciay, Secretary. 
k. P. Missien, Tainan, Formosa, June 8th, 1917, 





“MULTIS UTILE BELLUM.” 
{To tee Eprron or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sixr,—The following passage culled from a pamphlet written by 
Vr. Johnson in 1771 seems to be peculiarly apposite at the present 
time :— 


“ If he that shared the danger enjoyed the profit, and, bleeding | 


in the battle, grew rich by the victory, he might show his gains 
without envy. But, at the conclusion ef a ten years war, how are 
we recompensed for the death of multitudes and the expense of 
millions but by contemplating the sudden glory of paymasters and 
agents, contractors and commissaries, whose equipages shine like 
meteors and whose palaces rise like exhalations? These are the 
men who, without virtue, labour, er hazard, are growing rich as 
their country is impoverished; they rejoice when ebstinacy or 
ambition adds another year to slaughter and devastation, and 
laugh from their desks at bravery and science, while they are 
edding figure to figure, and cipher to cipher, heping for a new 
contract from a bnew armament, and computing the profits of a 
riege or tempest.” 
—] am, Sir, &e., 

Bank Howe, Dronfield. 


C. K. Wricrr. 





* PROFITEERING.” 
(To tus Epivor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
fir.—In a recent issue you called on Mr. Lloyd George to define the 
proiteer. J cannot, of course, enlighten you as te the particular 
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shade of meaning attaehed te the term by that eminent phrasa 
maker, but I can tell you what it means out here among the old 
hands. Mere a profitcer is one who makes profit out of the war— 
not *‘ ” * undue profit,” er “ unreasonable profit,’ but 
just profit—profit of any sort. The manufacturer who through war 
work declares an increased dividend, the operative who demands 
higher wages than he ever had before and spends them on “ luxury 
trades,” thus consuming uselessly other labour that might be 
turned to war channels—these are the profiteers. In witchcraft a 
vampire was identified hy its bloated appearance, and the degree 
t» which it bled if slightly scratched; perhaps the analogy will 
hold good of the gold vampires. Qui vivra verra.—l am, Sir, &., 
I’rance, 1914-1917, 


excess profit, 


(To tmx Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sin,—Two correspondents have pointed out in your columns that 
the medical profession and salaried officials are exceptions to the 
rule that “‘ the rise in the price of labour is universal.’’ Permit 
me to point out that the private soldier has received no addition 
to his pay for exe hundred years, and that he views with disgust 
the scramble for extra remuneration which is going on amonzst 
those at home who are living in security by virtue of his self- 
sacrifice. If your correspondents could only realize how infinitely 
great is the sacrifice made by the soldier for them I do ] 
that they would consider any small retrenchment t! 
have to make worth mentioning.— 


not think 
tat they may 
I am, Sir, &c., W. Green. 
EMPIRE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTER, 

(To tne Epirer cr tHE 
Sir,—The letter upon the above subject in the Spectator of the 7th 


TRE 


** SpceratTcr.’’] 


inst. provides yet another of these contradictions which are rapidly 
making that Committee and its programme supremely ridiculous, 
Only the day before your publication Lord Selborne had issued a 
statement in the Tinies and the Challenge declaring that the Com- 
mitiee had no intention of engaging in plantation work in Africa, 
but primarily to establish a system of State trading, as distinct 
from producing. Commenting upon the relative values of the two 
systems of production, Lord Selborne said in the Vi:mes:— 

“There is, however, anether system, and as I think a better 
one, under which the native is himse!li the producer in his own 
time and place, using land controlled for him by the Colonial 
Government. This system has developed in West Africa. Now, it 
is suggested that it is part of the plan of the Empire Resources 
Development Committee to substitute for this system, where it 
already exists, the plantation system. This is absolutely untrue.” 
(Italics mine.) 

The Committee, having beeome involved in an inextricable 
muddle, Lord Setborne, with characteristic 
their rescue in order to save them from the chastenizg whips of 
philanthropy, but only, so I am informed, to find himse!f imme- 
conironted with the This 


contra- 





chivalry, thus came to 


scorpions ¢f commerce. 
dicting Lord Selborne in public on the very next day, for he says 
in the Spectator of the 7th inst :— 

“The enterprises which the Empire Resources Development 
Committee has chiefly in mind are typified by the great ranches, 
fruit, stock-raising and agricultural estates which the British 
South Africa Company is now developing energetically en business 
lines through its Commercial Staff, with the sole ebject—quoting 
from the same Repert— of obtaining a direct return from the 
capital invested both by way of income and of improvement in the 
capital value of estates.’ ” 

These plantations in Rhedesia are run by native labowr under 
white overseers, and, as Mr. Fox says, his programme ineludes 
the “‘ systematic development on similar lines of the 
resources of the Empire,” beginning with the products of 
palm-tree. We have always asserted—and I readily give Mr. Fox 
his due, for he has consistently maintained—ihe policy to be that 
of extending threughout the Empire the main features of 
Chartered Company’s programme in Rhodesia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun H. Harris. 


immense 
the 


the 


Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Socicty, 
Denison House, 236 Vauchal! Bridge Road, SW. 1 








THE “ SPECTATOR’S ” VIEWS ON WAR AND DEMOCRACY, 
[To ae Eprvor or tHE ‘“ Specraior.’’) 
Sir,—As an old reader of the Spectator, I was greatly eurprised to 


read in Saturday’s Daily News the following remark in an article 
signed ** A. G. G.” on ** The Wind from Russia.” 

“Phe phenomenon has naturally found its most instant response 
in the United States, which is nearer its democratic source than 
we are, but it has had its influence here also. Even the Spectator 
has ceased to talk about war as the medicine with which humanity 
must periodically cleanse it , and last Saturday anneunced— 
surely to the a-tonishment of its reacders—that the issue was 
*‘ Autocracy versus Demecracy,’ and that a peace with a demo- 
cratised Germany was the hope for which it lived. We are getting 
en, indeed, when the Spectator prays for There only 
remain the Morning Post and the National Review to subscribe to 
the gospel.” 
I cannet recall any passage 
wholesome purge, and for a great many years have been impressed 
by your consistent faith in democracy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Tnirty Years’ Reaper or rms ‘ Sprerator.” 
[Qur correspondent would not be surprised if he had read a8 


fe says :— 
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in which you have described war as a 
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“A. G. G.” Democracy does not mean to “ A. G. G.” what it 
means to us. To men of his type it means the attainment of the 
political pregramme which their particular school of thought are 
advocating at the moment. Those who oppose that programme are 
not democrats. But for cur part we prefer to trust the people 
even though their decision should run counter to our wishes. For 
this reason we have long asked for the Referendum. We would 
trust no one but the people with a veto. “A. G@. G.” and his 
friends are really afraid of the people. In ease of dispute let the 
people say “ Yes’ or “ No” to the simple question whether they 
will or will nct have a Bill which has passed threugh all its 
stages in the House of Commons. We have also appealed for man- 
hocd suffrage and “‘ One yote one value.” When “ A. G. G.”’ says 
that we have suddenly adopted the cause of “ Democracy versus 
Autocracy ” he is either ignorant or malicious. As to his other 
point, we repudiate the infamous doctrine which we gather he 
attributes to us, that war is a desirable thing for its own sake. 
That war brings out many noble qualities in men who have their 
quarrel just is happily true; it is one of the very few consolations 
war brings with it. That we have said. We have also said that it 
is much better to fight than to tolerate wrong.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FRUIT-TREES AND WAR. 

(To tHe Eprror or tse “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sin,—I was prepared to believe that under the unwritten Law 
of Nations, as on general principles of humanity, the destruction 
of fruit-bearing trees was inadmissible as an act of war, but I 
confess I was not aware till lately that the practice had been the 
subject of express enactment and of unqualified condemnation in 
the Jewish Code more than three thousand years ago. I have not 
seen the words quoted, but in any case they may be thought to 
bear repetition :— 

“When thou shalt besiege a city a long time in making war 
against it to take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof by 
wielding an axe against them; for thou mayst eat of them, and 
thou shalt not cut them down; for is the tree ef the field man, 
that it should be besieged of thee? Only the trees which thou 
knowest that they be not trees for meat thou shalt destroy and 
cut them down,’’"—Deuteronomy ax. 19, 20 (Revised Version). 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. Comyns Tucker. 
3 Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 


{To tHe Eprron or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’) 

§ir,—As you so kindly found a space in youg paper for my first 
letter regarding the gift of fruit-trees for France from the women 
and children of our own land, to which I have had many helpful 
and enccuraging answers, may I ask if you would be so good as to 
insert this second letter giving the first details of the scheme? 
Information will be given on the advice of an exnert fruitgrower 
in France as to the best kinds of trees to be chosen—apples, plums, 
pears, cherries, apricots. Every tree grown and set apart should 
as far as possible have a nermanent label with the name of the 
donor, whether village, school, or person, attached to it, and the 
duplicate or extra details be sent to me. With schools or villages, 
if every member subscribed not more than one penny, the tree 
could be bought and the remainder of the money sent to be kept in 
hand for the expense of the final transport. This idea of the initial 
expense of the tree and then the accompanying donations towards 
transport could of course he followed by individuals according 
to their own wishes. For those who have no means of raising the 
tree themselves arrangements could be made whereby one could be 
reserved for them at a nurseryman’s for the purpose.—I am, 
Sir, &., (Miss) Bessre Wiaan, 
24 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, SW. 





A LITTLE WORK IN ITALY. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Siguorina Teresa Pavesi, who has deveted much time to 
helping the peasant women in their correspondence with their 
6ons and husbands at the front, made the discovery that the 
soldiers, especially those “on the Alpine mountains cold,” find it 
very difficult to get writing materials with which to satisfy their 
passion for writing to their families, that are no less eager te 
receive their letters. To remedy this Signorina Pavesi had the 
idea to address an appeal to children to bring her a little writing- 
paper or the money to buy it with, and when she has a sufficient 
quantity she sends it to the officers in the most inaccessible places 
for distribution. A contribution has been received from the 
King’s children, and though the work is not much known yet, it 
The appeal to children seems to me to be a happy 
thought, because the work has no sad associations; it does not 
bring the terrors of war to the childish mind, but only the happy 
picture of the soldier writing his loving messages, and the old 
mother or the young children, or perhaps the fidanzata, devour- 
ing them when the letter reaches the peasant home. 


is growing. 


I have read a number of the grateful and affectionate letters of 
the officers, most of them very young, who were charged with the 
distribution of the parcels of letter-paper. 

I have only to add that as soon as Signorina Pavesi knew that 
British soldiers had been sent to the Italian front she came to me 


much as we have of the kind of “ Liberal ” views represented by and asked te whem ceuld she address a parcel of notepaper 
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“Perhaps they do not want it,” she said; “but I want to show 
them we feel they are our brothers.” Should it happen that any 
English children, or their mothers for them, would like to sead 
small gifts to this “little work,” they can address: Signorina 
Teresa Pavesi, Dopo Scuola, Sald, or to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Salo, Lago di Garda, Evetyn Martinenao Cesaresco. 





THE NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION, 

[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spzcraron.’’] 
Sirn,—We desire to make an earnest appeal on behalf of the 
National Home-Reading Union, which during the three years of 
war has suffered severely both from a heavy increase in necessary 
expenses and from inevitable decline in membership. During this 
period the Union has been working steadily for the promotion of 
active thought and intelligent study by means of guidance and 
encouragement in reading. The Committee have received many 
testimonies to its value as a steadying, cheering, and enlarging 
influence from members in all parts of the world, and in particular 
from our soldiers and sailors, many of whom keep closely in touch 
with it and regularly receive its publications at the fronts or on 
the sea. A recent letter runs :— 

“Tam sure you cannot picture the value to us at the front of 
the Home-Reading Union. It was through the Circle that I learnt 
to love reading myself; I doubt if anything good is ever originated 
except by contagion, and the leader and members of the Circle I 
attended did me a service I can never repay in making books a 
real voice to me. It is curious how our schce! days often leave us 
untouched by great writers, but our talks about Ruskin, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and Tennyson opened a door to me, and I have been trying 
to open it a little to the men in my company. In our dug-out 
there is a Circle meeting nearly every afternoon. We have the 
Magazine and have been following two or three of the courses 
enthusiastically, especially those on poetry, the Bible, and novels. 
Our men don’t seem as if they could have enough of Wordsworth 
my copy is never ‘ at home,’ and the Magazine articles this season 
have been specially good. Everything is co ugly out here, just 
where we are, at any rate, that we seem to be thrown back on 
literature as almost the only way cf getting away from th» 
harassing present, and ‘turn our necessity to glorious gain.’ 1 
shall always thank God for the benefits of the Union. It makes 
life very different.” 

To meet the emergencies of the present and the immediate 
future additional support is needed. Donations of any amount wi!l 
be gratefully received on behalf of the Committee by the General 
Secretary, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2.—We are, Sir, &c., 





J. Herzrorp, Chairman of Counc 
J. W. Macgcanw, Chairman cf Executive Committee. 
C. L. Krxesroro, Treasurer. 
YOUTH AND DEATH. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe ‘“ Spscrator.’’) 
The letter published in the Spectator of June 16th and 
Perhaps it may 





Sir 
written by a Public School boy was very fine. 
interest your readers to see the enclosed extract from a letter 
written to me by my office boy, aged nineteen years and two or 
three months, and educated at an ordinary Council school. 
Letters such as these speak well for the future of the Empire.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Coun7Try Souicirox. 


* France, 26ih May, 1917. 

I think you will not find I have altered much after the war. 
My spirits are still as young as they were before, although this is 
a strange thing to say with the war going on on every side. Last 
night was the finest sunset I have ever seen. I sat in a bay for a long 
time watching it, and picturing what it would look like over —— 
Moor, for instance. Such nights as these make the war seem a 
queer game, with the cuckoos calling over the destitute land and 
the sun shining warmly on the small crosses of the dead. As it 
gets dark the artillery and machine-guns get busy, and hardly an 
hour after this I got the wind of a machine-gun bullet past my 
forehead. A half-inch difference might have been an ‘R.1.P.’ 1 
was going down an old road just behind the line when the Germans 
swept it back and forward with machine-gun fire. For any one to 
escape through such a hail it makes one realize, only then; what 
Providence it is that is watching over us. But such little episodes 
are easily laughed at and by next day are forgotten. The life 
makes us so. Sometimes, when we are out of the trenches, | take 
a walk into the country and try to see things as I used to see 
at home, but the French countryside is a poor substitute, for 
the God-forsaken landscape only breeds despondency. The inns 
or estaminets are cold, bare places, not at all like what one is 
accustomed to see in Yorkshire. You can have all France for a 
Yorkshire moor track at sunset, with a few grouse, curlews, and 
sheep, but no other sign of life. I received your second letter 
yesterday, and am returning ——’s letter herewith. He seems to 
be having a pleasant time, but I would not change with him. To 
have been in a war like this is an experience worth passing 
through. The Germans are as sharp and cute as we are, and will 
take some beating yet. The black cat you speak about was one 
which stayed with me for a bit in the front line. It came up one 
night while I was on sentry and stayed with me for two hours, 
sat upon the parados absolutely scorning the bullets. We often 
get these cats up in the line. Left behind in a shelled ruin house 
when the owners have fled, they wander about, living, 1 suppose. 
on the rats, of which there are endless hordes.” 
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CHRISTIAN KAFFIRS IN FRANCE, 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
8r,—May I add something to the letter of ‘‘ Herbert George - 72 
your last issue ? He refers to “eighty per cent. of these blacks 
(Basutos and Zulus) being the product of our Mission Schools, 
Christian men with their own native padre,” and expresses amaze- 
ment. What I ask to be allowed to add concerns the way in which 
service books have been provided for the labour battalions from 
South Africa now employed in France. The 8.P.C.K.has provided a 
service book in Xosa, Zulu, and Sesuto, in order that the chaplains 
may take copies with them on their journeys to the different 
eentres and lend them to their congregations. Each man turns to 
the page of the book devoted to his own language, and the praises 
ef God are sung in the three tongues simultaneously. Other help 
ef this nature, apart from English devotional literature for H.M. 
Forces, in value £3,000, provided by the S.P.C.K., includes grants 
et Prayer-books for Cree Indians in the Canadian Force, for Mala- 
gasy Anglican Christians from Madagascar, and for Maori soldiers 
from New Zealand. The grammars and other aids to the study 
ef languages prepared for use in Mission Schools in East Africa 
have been in considerable demand for officers and others, whose 
duties have made it necessary for them to obtain a knowledge of 
Swahili. Im May, 1911 (in an editorial postscript to a corre- 
epondent’s letter) you described the work of the S.P.C.K. for the 
epiritual and moral welfare of emigrants as “ most beneficial and 
Imperial work.” I think that perhaps you will admit a similar 
tribute to the subject of this letter, which means a considerable 
tax on the Society’s funds, in the irterests of Church and Empire. 
+I am, Sir, &c., Grorae L. Gosiine, Secretary. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

Greener House, 68 Haymarket, London, S.W. 
THE LONDON SQUARE GARDENS. 
(To tux Epitor or ree “ Sprcraror.’’] 
fir,—The green lawns and the trees standing in the very midst 
ef the heat and bustle of the streets are indeed delicious, and the 
passers-by on the hot pavement long to know what the flowers are 
like inside. If it were not for the dirty hedge inside the hideous 
railinge—that make the gardens so attractive to the cats—what a 
joy to the public these gardens would be. Is the privilege of 
shutting out from others a joy, that it would co:t nothing to give, 
so great? I was brought up in the days of the “ Venetian blind,” 
and well remember how carefully these blinds were turned the 
way in which no spark of light from the room could be seen from 
the outside; these hedges and railings always remind me of those 
dreadful Venetian blinds. 

St. James's Square—what a delight it is when walking down the 
bill of York Street to be able to see into that lovely garden 
through the break of the entrance gates! Wiil not the proprietors 
at least allow more breaks to be made in the hedge, if only at the 
four corners of the garden? The happiness they will gain from 
the “ outsiders” will more than compensate for any imaginary 
sacrifice they make, and these proprietors fortunate in living in 
the houses surrounding the square will find their houses indeed 
transformed into palaces round a great green courtyard. 

The * New-Yorker ” is even more impressed by the garecns of 
London than by the London buildings, beautiful as they are, and 
hew much more beautiful many of the buildings might be if they 
were provided with the magnificent cornices of Fifth Avenue; but 
can any one who has seen the beauty of Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
with its gardens of flowers unprotected by any wall or hedge or 
railing, think cf that avenue without trying to imagine how it 
would look treated as it would have been in England? But if these 
privileged people will not hear, then what is mere proper than to 
tax this privilege of railings, walls, and hedges for every inch by 
which they shut out air and light and sight ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. Barger. 


> 





“ Springhill,” Morpeth Road, Hoylake, Cheshire. 





VIRGIL AND THE WAR. 

{Teo iaHe Epitron or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
fir,—Reading Virgil's first Georgic last evening, the following 
lines struck me as so peculiarly applicable to the present world- 
wide turmoil that I venture to think you may consider them 
worthy of being reproduced in your columns :— 

““ Quippe ubi fas versum atque nefas, tot bella per orbem, 

Tam multae scelerum facies: non ullus aratro 

Dignus honos: squalent abductis arva colonis, 

Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

Hine movet Euphrates, illine Germania bellum: 

Vicinae ruptis inter se legibus urbes 

Arma ferunt: saevit toto Mars impius orbe.”—(L}. 506-12.) 
How that “ world-earthquake,” Waterloo, pales by comparison! 
—I] am, Sir, &c., F, A. Apam. 





DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 
(To we Epivorn cr He “ Sprcrasor.’’) 
Sir,—As one of the many interested in horticulture, it would be 
heipful to know which are the destructive insects. I understand 
the parent of the leather-jacket is the “‘ daddy-longlegs,” which 
should be destroyed en every cccasion. Too often we have looked 
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upon this insect, like the house-fly, as harmless. If we knew 
the parent of the wireworm we could look out and destroy it also; 
and if there are cther insects which should be exterminated, a 
list of them would he of advantage to those who are trying to grow 
their own househo!d supplies.—I am, Sir, &¢e., AmAtecR GANDENrR, 








NOTICE.— When “‘ Correspondence ” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ** Com: 
municated,” the Editor must noi necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considcred of sufficient interest 
aid importance to warrant publication. 


“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apain Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘‘ From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Seotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soklier.’”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-89 Vetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 1€0 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s, Not less than six copies 
can be supplied. 





POETRY. 
—2.——. 
BOTHA AND SMUTS. 

AGAINST us once, row by our side they stand, 

Helpers <f foremost rank with head and hand. 

Let far-spread empires from this drama learns 

Royal our boon, and royal their return. 

* Net without God ” we healed the wasted lands, 

Raised the sunk hearts and loosed the captives’ bands, 

Jeyond the rumours of their rolling plain 

They heard the mightier music of the main. 

They heard, they rose, they fourd a higher fate, 

Faithful in small things once, but now in 

They claimed their part, they took their place 

Unvexed by vanished doubts, in Freedom’s fieht, 

Sons and not strangers through the years to be, 

Peers in our peerless Realm, our Empire of the Free. 
Exxest Myeras. 
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BOOKS. 


—_~o—— 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION.* 





| Tats book is a remarkable achiovemont in illuminating research 


| and in the art of gracoful summary. 


Great pains must have gone 
to its making, but the reader is conscious only that it is very easy 


| and pleasant to read, and that he is treated here and there to 


| antitheses and contrasts that cre of the nature of true wit. 


It 


is a book which will outlast its day, and we mut congratulate 


| Mr. and Mrs. Hammond on spending their efforts on research 





| because of its literary art and mastery ; 


when dramatic 
Though we 


hat it is pleasant 


that is so very well worth while at a time 


perfunctoriness is apt to become too fashionable. 


say that the hook is pleasa: 





1t to read, we mean only t 


the suject-matter is 





indeed extremely gloomy; it is a record of humen misery that 
existed, and ever deepened, contemporaneously with the expansion 
of the trade end the total wealth cf the country. The misery 
admits of no denial, but we arc not persuaded that Mr. and Mrs, 
Hamurond have given the right values to the various causes when 
they enter upon explanations, 

to begin with, in the temper in which they 


There is something 
here is something, 


write which strikes us as mistaken. They write of ‘ capital ”— 
¢ 
‘ 


we confess that we ere_here recording only a general impression— 
as though it were a kind of enemy to labour. 


always nyist be, the means of buying labour. 


Yet capital is, and 
The more capital 
there is, the more there is to spend on wages ; and the more capitalists 
there are con:peting for labour, the higher price (in other words, 
the higher wages) they will have to pay to individuals for their 
In a period of transition like the Industrial Revolution 


work. 
capitalists may have behaved very callously—not so much beca 





| they meant to be callous; as because they were guided by very 


mechenicel or very unenlightened cconomic doctrines—but that 
is not to say that capital is an evil in itself. Again, the authors 
although they refer to the effects of the Napoleonic Wars which 
weighed upon a large part of the period with which they cecal, 
do not seem to us to make cnouzh allowance for the abnormal 
No draw from the 


three years of the present war. 


concitions. one weuld general deductions 


In describing the attitude of the 
rich towards the poor the authors ray :— 
“If somebody thought thet workpeople should have a little 0 
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the daylight for their own lives, the employer had only to say 
that all the profits of his industry depended on his last half-hour, 
and the kindest people saw that it was cruel to give the workmen 
a little leisure at the risk of their livelihood. Employers passed 
easily into the position of landowners. When the landowner 
looked in the glass he saw a public benefactor, who incidentally 
received sums of money in the form of rent; when the employer 
looked in the glass he saw a public benefactor, who incidentally 
received sums of money in the form of profits. There were good 
landlords and bad landlords, good employers and bad employers, 
but the dominant conceptions of the time made it an act of public 
virtue in itself to own land or to employ labour. The employers, 
who expected the State to coerce their workmen into accepting 
their conditions, had really persuaded themselves that they were 
the guardian angels of society. The three Estates of the Realm 
were now Crown, Landlord, and Industrial Employers. Under all 
these influences there grew up a political economy which bred an 
equable, or at any rate a resigned, temperament among politicians 
towards many of the miscries of the world, and towards all the 
suffering that was a consequence of the system by which the life 
of society was explained. Political economy became, as Sydney 
Smith put it, a school of metaphysics. For the revolt against 
this theory we have to look not to any political party, but to Owen, 
Fielden, Sadler, Carlyle, Dickens, the Socialists and the Chartists.”’ 
That is charmingly put, but we cannot help thinking that the 
well-to-do classos had not really drugged thoir minds into thinking 
that a Physiocratic view of the workman’s conditions was inevitably 
truo, and thet nothing could be done to help him. On the contrary, 
the politicians of that timo in ono senso tried to help him far too 
much, This is proved by the menner in which they used tho 
Poor Law. By an unsound, though inost benovolontly intended, 
use of that law they deprived a large pert of the workers of their 
independence. They cemoralized them end created paupcrism 
where it necd not They annihilated the moral 
motives which make a man strive towards a condition of self-respoct, 





have existed. 
The Commission which inquired into the workings of tho Poor 
Law in 1°34 discovered that as * the poor”’ were supposed to 
be unable to live by their labour every one who applied for relicf 
reccived it. ‘The not turned relief in 
sone form, generally outdoor relief, with or without labour, was 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 


able-bodied were away ; 
éutomatically given to supplement wages. 
attribute tho incroase of the birth-rato, in accordance with a now 
familiar sociological explanation, to the very existence of misery, 
Lut the Commission of 1834 noted how tho Poor Law encouraged 
“boy and girl” marriages bocause tho “ allowance” system was 
fn incentive to such marriages. Young couplos would go straight 
from the church door to the overscer to claim relief. In several 
And the Comunissioners 
that ‘“‘ the 
discontentment in every parish is proportioned to the money 
spent in poor rates.’”” Tho “ now Poor Law” which onded this 
Comorelizing system has boen called, not without reason, a charter 


Villagos the rates rose as high as £1 an acre. 
came to the startling but well-justificd conclusion 





of tho independence of the working classes. 

But we must not be betrayed into expressing our partial dis- 
agreement with the spirit of the authors at the expense of saying 
too little about the admirable skill and clearness with which they 
They have written the best description 
It was a 


have presented their facts. 
of the conditions of the time that wo have over read. 
period of gigantic improvisation, when the growth of invention and 
of the application of mechanism to industry transformed England 
in a gencration; and yet that improvisation was to determine in 
the min the conditions of town life for generations to come. In a 
few years England changed more then she had changed in the whole 
neriod from the Norman Concuest to ihe application of mechanical 
r1ced in their 





power to industry. Men who had worked as they pk 
own homes suddenly found themselves sulbjectod to the fierce 
discipline of the factorics. To say that cuch a characteristic 
movement as the Luddite rising was directed not against the new 
methods but against capitalism is only to restate but not to explain 
the causes of discontent. Of all the many evils of the time, tho 
groatost, and the most harrowing to read of, were those connoctod 
with child labour. The family was regarded as an cconomic unit, 
and onco that fact has been grasped it becomes futile to say that 
the avarice of parents was tho main cause of driving smell children 
down into the bowels of mines, into fotid factories, and as human 
brushes up chimneys. Tho authors defend the parents adequately 
in this mattor. 

The injustice of the Combination Laws, which prevented the 
organizing of Labour, must be charged on both political parties. 
Whigs and Tories alike assumed that working men had naturally 
nothing to do with politics. They kept up a show of impartiality 
by making the Combination Laws apply ec 
mon, but in practice the Laws were a cead letter as applied to the 
Most of the economists, including Malthus and Ricardo, 


ly to masters and 





masters, 
ministered to tho belief that wages above the line of more su')sistence 
were either economically impossible or cconomically inedvisable, 
as the workers would demoralize theinselvos by foolish exponditure. 
Adam Smith—after he hed abandoned the Wages Fund theory 
saw the advantage of high wages, and set himsolf absolutely against 
the practice of paying the workere partly in truck. But the now 
ereod was slow in coming. 

Let us give one more quotation, containing the evidence of a 


| if he is sluggish, he will be likely to be burnt. 


| at him; 


mastor sweep conveyed in language of unforgettable quaintness 
and poignancy. This stands out even among the authors’ extremely 
well-chosen extracts :— 

““* Have you ever known an Instance of a Boy sent up a Flue 
on Fire ?’ was asked of one master sweep, who answered, * Yes, 
and rejoiced I have been many a Time, when such a Job has come 
to my Master, to get Sixpence for myself, or a ss ; an active 
Child will not let the Fire rest on him; we pin the Bosom of the 
Shirt over, secure it in every Way, so that the Fire cannot get 
we wet the Brush and then when one Boy is tired, we 
send up another, and if he keeps in Motion, the Fire will not lodge ; 
. 3 
The worst of such things have passed, but the principles on which 
low conditions of life and excessive hours of labour are to bo 
denounced remain, and are applicable to the new industrial revolu- 
tion that undoubtedly lies before us, 








FRENCH WINDOWS. 


| THe writer of these chapters, which originally appeared in the 


Month, was for the first cightcen months of the war attached to the 
British Expeditionary Force as Chaplain to a Field Ambulance. 


| They form no record of military operations, though the writer took 


part in the Great Retreat and was then and afterwards often in the 
battle zone. But to quote his own words, however inadequate as 
War Pictures, being rather “ little vignettes of Peace torn off the 
sterner page of Wer, they are sincere and reverent, though very 


| humble and modest, tributes to the French and English soldier.” 


‘John Ayscough ” is well known es a writer who has achieved 
distinction in the realm of highly imaginative fiction, but we have 
his word for it that in these pages every character and episode is 
drawn from reality and life, and that there has been no writing up 
of these first-hand impressions or interpolation of later experiences 
and feelings. For the rest,it may be noted that the point of view 
is that of a man of fifty-six, a Roman Catholic priest singularly 
devoid of any sectarian bias; one who, though not French, loves 
every ficld of France as if he had been born on it, and speaks her 
if not idiomatically ; a lover of his kind, * half 
*; and above all a thinker who looks at every- 
s, and even in the darkest hours remains 
Throuvhout his recital, 


language fluontly, 
priest and half poct 
thing sub especie aeternitat 
undismayed and unshaken in his faith. 
to avoid the repetition of the personal pronoun, he speaks of himself 
He has a gift of gentle humour, freauently exer- 
vrential 


as the Ancient. 
cised at his own expense ; 
treatment when the ministrations of religion are invoked by the 
dying, be they friend or enemy. Yet no one could speak with 
fiercer indignation of the deliberate brutality of the invaders, or of 
their monkeyish industry in havoc. The chapter headed * War 
gives a terrible picture of this squalor achieved by mere 
Of one 





he does not believe in any pref 


Dogs ”’ 
destruction alike in chdtcavz, villas, and peasant homes. 
street, each house in which overlooks a valley with its own garden, 
he writes :-— 

‘From one to another the Ancient passed, finding in each the 
same ruin, havoc, spoiling, desecration, filth, and shame ; you would 
say that bands of malevolent apes had been holding spiteful, sense- 
less, ingeniously destructive Carnival there: as though, long kept 
under by the superiority of Man, they had seized a moment of 
anarchy for revenge—not revenge of an injury, but of Man’s hated 
superiority. ©o they had outreged Man’s sense of decency and 
reverence; had marked for peculiar insult and desecration the 
things Man holds sacred by nature—the privacies of his women-folk, 
the play of his children, the shrine of his hearth.” 


revive in some French 


These cevilries, as the writer points ont 
] thouch such 


of the Tr 
resu‘ts of rapine and flight cannot be overlooked, he is more often 
moved by the evidence of When 
a peasant woman told him that both her sons were <t the war, 
and, on his replying that he would say Mass for them on their 


women the spirit of the {rico’euses ror; but 


f stoical fortitude and resignation. 


return, she exp’ained tha‘ one was al.eady Cead, 

‘** * Monsieur,’ she said, touching the priest’s arm, ‘ do not weep. 
la petrie. Out of the soil of this 
She feeds her children from her 


, 


He {reuxr CCUL qut Meurer t our 
France we who are peasants live. 

breast. She has a right to her sons’ lives. They die to save that 
mother’s breast from pollution. Heureux ceux qui meurent pour 
la patrie: heureux ceux qui pleuren My lad’s blood 
will wash out the stain of one German footstep anyway. I go to 
” 


t pou les braves. 





make the soup.’ 
A great deal of the book is cast 
familiar talks by the in hospital, or in billets. In the 
Great Retrect he was impressed with the cheerful, 
uncuestioning, even confident tone of our 
At the Clearing Hospital in the Department of the 


French soldiers of all types and ages, lads and fathers of families, 


in the form of conversations— 
wayside, 
wonderfully 
‘ old contemptibles.”’ 
Nord he saw 
dark and 


educated and unecuzated, blond and stalwart Normans, 


lean Southerners, Parisians, Lyonnais, Marseillais, Gascons, men 
from the Western 
Pyrenees, cultivators and clerks, sons of the chdteau and of the 


sea-hoard, mountaineers from the Alps and 


sum, merry-eyed Provengaux and wistful-faced youths from the 
different 
thing, the heart of 


and each of them was “a 


window opened into that splendid and 
the French people.” Sinister figures are not wanting, such as the 


grotesque Mayor of M.,** a crooked, crunched-up, weazened personage 


solemn and silent landes, 


gracious 





® French Windows. By John Ayscough. London: Edward Arno'd, (53. net.) 
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with a brown death's head for a face and awful hands with talons 
for fingers’ ; or the prosperous manufacturer with a foreign name, 
now tenant of an old chdateau—pensioners, it was darkly hinted, of 
that enemy who had planted his pensioners everywhere before the 
war; or the inquisitive man with the umbrella whom the Ancient 
met in the ficlds not far from Ypres, and in whose apparently 
idiotic gesticulations there was a world of evil meaning. Some 
of his friendships began in misunderstanding, or even in suspicion, 
He was himself taken more than once for a spy. But no chance 
mecting or telk was without its illumination, whether it was with a 
seeptic or a believer, Presbytcrian Scotor Roman Catholic brishman. 
Of all the portraits in these pages none is more engaging than that 
of the young R.A.M.C. officer, an Ulster Protestant from the Black 
North, the youngest of his unit, whose farewell is perhaps the most 


SPECTATOR. 





touching passage in a book that abounds in moving incidents :— | 


“The Ancient went into the copse and sat down upon the fallen 
tree. Truant-thoughted always, there ran into his mind, not the 


words (for he has an untextual, unquoting memory) but the idea | 


in the words of a delightful American : ‘ Preachers must surely be in 
prose danger of perishing for lack of spiritual instruction, from only 
rearing themselves.’ Ah, but did not the witty American forget 
the sermons that preachers are always meeting in the lives and 
faces of those who cross their daily path 2 One cannot learn every- 
thing at once or from the same teacher, nor has every man all the 
gifts of God. Those he has (the one he has, if it seems to us that he 
has only one) he must share with us if we know we need it. The 
old man’s cart was full, and he had led it lumbering down the road. 
There was no sound for a while ; then came the rap-tap of a wood- 
ecker. ‘** The woodpecker tapping the hollow elm tree,”’ observed 
Mrs. Mould,’ thought the Ancient. ‘*‘ Ha, ha,” laughed Mr. 
Mould, closing his eyes in a perfect luxury, “‘ we shall be glad to hear 
from you again, Mrs. M. Hollow elm tree, eh! Ha, ha... . 
I've seen worse than that in the Sunday papers, my leve.”” How 
Dickens revelled in undertakers—the Moulds, the Orams. .. .’ 
Se the Ancient tore open his newspaper and fell to reading: but 
the flutter of the big white leaves sent the woodpecker away, and 
there was no sound at all. The Ancient was reading of the Dardan- 
elles; but in his thoughts Chutney was gently moving, and his 
smile looked out betwecn the printed words. On the night which 
was the last before the Ancient left the unit, just as he was beginning 
to undress, a knock had come to his door—in his bedroom at the 
Convent in St. J., and Chutney came in, shy and not merry. ‘I 
had to come and say good-bye alone,’ he said. ‘I hope you do not 
mind? Dear Monsignor! I wonder if you realize what it will 
be here without you? If you don’t, you're the only one that 
doesn’t. And no one of them all will miss you as I shall. You 
think it is not so. I haven't seen half as much of you as some of 
them: but not because I didn’t want to. I'm not so clever as some 
of them. I couldn't talk to you about books and things; and I 
dida’t want to bore you. But, dear Monsignor, all my happiest 
times out here have been with you. All. And—not one of them 
loves you as I do—not one.’ He turned quickly to the door, and 
made no pretence of doing anything else with his fingers than what 
they were doing with the tears on his boyish cheeks. The Ancient 
tried to thank him, and the lad said, ‘Oh, yes! If we do not meet 
again it will not be my fault. When the war is over may I come 
and see you in your home ? I wouldn't stay too long.’ * Indeed, 
indeed, Chutney, we must meet again. At home. Happier days 
than these. A happier place.’ Of this was the Ancient thinking 
while he read of Gallipoli. And his eye fell down the printed sheet 
and there was the lad’s name : his real name: and adate: the date 
on which the baby of our unit had attained his majorit y—killed in 
action in performance of his heroic, merciful duty, for to heal wounds, 
not to make them, was his war-task.” 

Sut it is a mistake to discount the pleasures of perusal by picking 
out the wise and tender sayings of the Ancient. To be fully appre- 
ciated they should be read in their context, whether of dialogue 








or narrative. For this is a book which differs from most war books | 


by reason of itsaim. It shows that amid all that makes for brutaliza- 
tion and misery and despair in modern warfare, there are exultations 
as well as agonies, and that man’s soul remains unconquerable, 





GEORGE WASHINGTON’S AIDE-DE-CAMP.* 
Ir cannot be said that Colonel David Humphreys was altogether 
unknown to fickle fame, even before his descendant compiled 
this substantial and interesting biography. ‘To students of American 
history he is known as a soldier, a capable and successful diplomatist 
at a time when the representatives of the States abroad had no 
precedents or traditions to guide them, and an industrious writer 


of prose and verse. He was General Washington’s Aide-de-Camp | 


and Military Secretary from 1780 till the end of the War of 
Independence ; he was the first Minister of the United States 
at the Court of Portugal from 1790 to 1797, and represented his 
country in Spain in the following five years. During part of his 
diplomatic career he was the chief instrument in putting an 
end to the misdeeds of Algerian pirates in the Mediterranean. 
After his retirement he became one of the pionecrs of the manu- 
facturing enterprise of the States. In 1788 the first woollen mills 
in New England were established at Hartford, and about 1803 
one hundred Merino sheep were imported by David Humphreys, 
who in 1806 built a mill in that part of Derby which is now called 
Seymour, and thus became the earliest of the many factory 
towns in Connecticut. But of all his achievements, the excellent 
Colonel was evidently most preud of his position as a member 


© The Life and Times of David Humphreys. By Prank Landon Humphreys. 
London; &. P. Putnam’s pons, 2 yols. (97°50 uet.j 
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of the family of the great General, the first President of the United 
States, and, it must be added, of his roputation as one of tho 
“Hartford Wits.” He was born in 1752, and died in 1818. Mr. 
Humphreys has every reason to be proud of so capable and multi- 
farious an ancestor, and to think him worthy of the honours of a 
full-dress biography, adorned with maps, facsimiles of letters, 
and reproductions of contemporary pictures. 

English readers of Mr. Humphreys’s book may be pardoned 
for taking a mild pride in this typical product of our own eighteenth 
century. It has always beon something of a puzzle to us on this 
side of the Atlantic why American schoolmasters and historians 
have loved to dwell, until only the other day, on the defects and 
the oppression of British rule in the Colonies in whose subsequent 
prosperity and success we all so frankly rejoice. The War of 
Independence belongs to the period when the British middle classes 
were making fortuncs in commerce and manufactures, were asserting 
their political power, and, above all, were courageously prolific. 
Their younger sons were driven to seek carcers abroad in the 
Colonies and in the tropics. David Humphreys was a contemporary 
of Warren Hastings and died in the same year as the famous Bengal 
“ writer.” When Humphreys was a student at Yale he must have 
heard of how Robert Clive had founded the Empire of British 
India, and when he received his degree of Master of Arts at Yale 
and started schoolmaster he must have been thrilled by the tragi>s 
tale of how the greatest of our soldicr-administrators had diod 
by his own hand. 

In truth, the revolt of the American Colonics was the work of 
sturdy Englishmen of the same class as the founders of Britis! 
India. They were of the same temper and social and political 
ideas as the men who accomplished the English Revohition and 
substituted the Houses of Orange and Hanover for the incorrigibly 
tyrannical Stuarts. Among them were many who, in spite of the 
general trend of public opinion in the Colonies, entirely shared 
the Tory principles of Dr. Johnson, and accepted the political 
doctrines asserted with manly bluntness in the Doctor's famous 
pamphlet, T’axation No Tyranny. Just before the war broke out 
young Humphreys was a tutor in the house of Colonel Frederick 
Philipse, lord of the manor of Philipsburgh, a convinced loyalist 
and Tory, who allowed his American estates to be confiscated, 
and, taking refuge in England, founded a sort of middle-class 
dynasty of soldiers and administrators. 

The British were handsomely beaten, Iet us cheerfully admit. 
Lord Cornwallis, a poor and unsuccessful General when fighting 
with Hessian mercenarics against his American fellow-subjects, 
went to India and earned a dubious fame as the author of the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal. His discomfiture in arms was 
duly celebrated by Colonel Humphreys in verses which the honest 
President (he had no pretension to being a man of letters) seems to 
have admired. He sang 

“How cloud-hid batt'ries rain’d red bullets dire, 

Voleanic mortars belch’d infernal fire 

While baleful bombs that buoy'd in ether rode, 

Emblaze the skies, and, fill’d with fate, explode ! 

Till great Cornwallis, hopeless of relief, 

Resign’d whole armies to a greater chief.” 
If Cornwallis ever saw this eulogy of his victor, he must have felt 
sufficiently avenged, especially as Humphreys himself was not 
without doubis as to his capacity to recount his hero's feats in 
rhyme :— 

** Though strong as when I follow’d where he led, 

Toil'd in hia sight, or with his mandates sped, 

Or bore his trophies to our pow'r supreme, 

I sink beneath th’ immensity of theme.” 
The italics are the poet's own, and refer to the fact that he was 
entrusted with the proud task of depositing the captured British 
flags in the House of Congress. We bear him no malice, and 
do not grudge him his natural exultation. What we do fail to 
understand is why the victorious Colonists bore the Motherlanct 
such a lasting grudge. Was resentment fostered by the comments 
of such travellers as Charles Dickens (himself a vigorous Libera!), 
or was there a faintly surviving sense that the war might havo 
been averted and freedom won by milder means ? 

Certainly the great General Washington was no lover of war, 
fratricidal or other. ‘* My first wish,’ he writes to his old Aide-de 
Camp in July, 1785, ‘is to see this plague to mankind banished 
from off the Earth, & the sons and Daughters of this Work! 
employed in more pleasing and innocent amusements than in 
preparing implements, and exercising them for the destruction 
of mankind, rather than quarrel about territory Ict the poor, 
the needy & oppressed of the Earth & thoso who want 
Lend, resort to the fertile plains of our Western Country, tho 
second land of Promise, & there dwell in peace, fulfilling the 
First & great commandment.’ Only seventy-six years after 
that letter was written by the Virginian planter, firmly convinced 
of the necessity and harmlessness of slave labour, the States were 
rent in twain by the bloodiest and bitterest of civil wars, partly, 
but of course not wholly, to settle the burning question of slavery. 

Of one thing every reader of this book may feel pretty 
certain, that George Washington and Dayid Humphreys alike 
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would have heartily applauded the determination of the United 
Stetes to take an active part in the present struggle for the supremacy 
of Right over Might, for the effective survival of the very political 
principles for which they themselves fought on the battletield, 
in Council, and in the Press. This biography is singularly oppor- 
tune, and should find many readers on this side of the Atlantic. 





THE GENTLE ART OF MALINGERING.* 
Tuc authors of this very complete text-book have certainly earned 
and their work deserves to be 
They set themselves to write 


the thanks of their profession : 
praised and recognized by all of us. 
out the whole thing from every point of view, and they have cone 
they have left out nothing. The trick or offence 
conscious or half-conscious~is doultless 


Indeed, 


it thoroughly : 
or habit of malingeringe— 
as old as the hills, and as widely distributed over the earth. 
most of us, in a subliminal sort of way, have the ingredients of it 
Tho present writer, for instance, is not a deliberato humbug: 
but 


when some- 


in us. 
he would not plan and carry out a deliberate act of fraud : he 
believes that, like Mrs. Gummidge, he ** feels it more,” 
He is slow to leave off limping 
if his foot has been hurting him : he 
to be put to bed and nursed. It would 


thing hurts or partly cripples him. 
he is horribly afraid of pain: 
loves, when ho is poorly, 
not take more than a touch of dishonesty to upset him into the 
company of the malingerers, 


But this great text-book is concerned not with the likes of him, 


but with downright exaggeration, simulation, or self-infliction of 
disease or of injury. And, of course, in a book of this size and 
fulness, the legions of cases and of instances are endless: they 
dance in the air of truth like motes in sunbeams: you begin to 


There was a time when 
Then 


into existenco 


think that half the world is malingering. 
the fault was supposed to be more or less limited to soldiers. 
came railways, and railway accidents: and brought 


a new school of claims for remuneration for shaken nerves and 


strained spines. Thon camo the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
and the National Inzu e Act: 


ering, and grew together with the wheat of honest 


4 


an and up sprang the tares of matin- 


claims. Every 
employer, every manufacturer, knows something of this offence. 
if he does not, he nad better read this book, and study the subject 
carefully. 

The arrangement of the book is thoroughly sound and good. 
It is divided into five sections : (1) General Considerations, historical, 
psychological, critical, and so forth. (2) Malingering in relation 
a colossal subject, occupying two hundred 
and this 


to the Nervous System : 
pages. (3) Malingering in relation to Internal Diseases : 
is one of the most valuable parts ef the book, because the dodges 
which it exposes are of recent invention and of bewildeving ingenuity. 
(4) Malingering in relation to Injuries and External Diseases : 
simulation of accidents, of diseases of the skin, of hernia, of diseases 
of joints, &e. (5) Measures for Restriction of Malingering. This 
practical arrangement is as good as good could be. 
3 too fond of rhetoric, too fond of poetical quotations, 





its faults : 
too ambitious: it fails to recognize as it ought the work of Sir 
John Collie: the authors have that impetuous love of words which 
is their birthright as Welshmen. They dedieate (no fault here) 
their werk to Mr. Lloyd Goorge. An excellent chapter is contributed 


by Dr. W. M. Beaumont, on Malingering in relation to Sight, 





FICTION, 





THE MAID WITH WINGS.T 


THoven for convenience’ sake Mr. Osborn’s fantasies may be 
regarded as falling under the category of the short story, there are 
very few of them that conform to the rules of the game as played 
by the orthodox practitioners. ‘The romance which gives its name 
to the collection is typical of his method, which illustrates the 
clash of ancient and modern ideals and yet discovers some under- 
lying reconciliation. Here we have a British ofiicer, lying danger- 
ously wounded out in No-Man’‘s-Land, who is v isited and comforted 
by the immortal Maid. The episode of the dying Centurion on the 
field of Cannae, who saves the silver eagle of his legion, is a picce of 
vivid reconstruction somewhat in the manner of Flaubert. “ At 
Heaven's Gate ’ we find a modern Philanthropist and a Politician 

both of the Pacificist type—and a futile poct impatiently expecting 
admittance, only to be rejected for an indefinite period, while two 
a soldier and a sailor—are promptly granted 
The satire is sufficiently mordant, but the 


The ** Reception 


unlettered heroes 
entrance to Paradise. 
complacency of the impostors is rather overdone. 
in Hell,” in which Victor Hugo acclaims Théopbile Gautier, is an 
with moments of entircly serious literary 





odd sort cf burlesque 
criticism—of an address by a newly elected member of the French 
Academy, but the Victor Hugo as revealed in Swinhburne’s letters 
and in his own monograph on Shakespeare would hardly have 

* Malingering, or the Simulation of Disease. By A. Bassett Jones, M.B., and 
Liewellyn J. Llewellyn, M.B. With a Chapter by W. M. Beaumont. 
Lendon: William Heinemann. 258. nets} 

+ The Maid with Wings, and «ther Fantasies Grave and Gay. By E. B. Osborn, 
Leudou: Jobn Lane. (5s. Bet.) 
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appreciated the ehoice of scene. Mr. Osborn has a turn for the 
macabre, but his best venture in this genre, * The Ladies in Green,” is 
extremely tantalizing. The opening is excellent, describing how an 
ex-schoohnaster, mortified by the fickleness of his mistress, seught 
consolation in oecult studies, played with Satanism, and then, 
fortified with a profound knowledge of mediaeval spells, turned 
magician in real earnest. 
clash of the old and new—the final scene in the tragi-comedy 
being witnessed by a hustling American women journalist. But 


Here again we find the seme abrupt 


ve are bound to say that, after being wrought up to a high pitch of 
expectancy, we found the catastrophe unsatisfying, 

Mr. Osborn is always interesting when he writes of Canada: his 
story of the young heroine of mingled Scots, English, Freneh, and 
Indian old Britieh 
officer is a charming study in modern chiv alry ; while in ** The King 
of Hoboes ” 
New World, 
and sinister kind are mingled with a sort of perverted genius for 

Mr. Osborn takes up 
nut,” but his examples 





strain and her romantic attachment to the 


he gives us a realistic portrait of the tramp of the 
in whom parasitic tendencies of the most formidablo 


independence and a strange touch of poetry. 


the cudgels both for the ‘ flapper ”’ and the 


are both superior, if precocious, specimens. He finds targets for 


his ridicule in simplified spelling, ingeniously treated in a symposium 


1 modern methods of classical research, 
and in the manufacture of popular novels. “ Past 
in which the Hambledon Eleven are pitted 


of impersonated words, i: 
The vision of 
and Present at Lord's,” 
against the heroes of yesterday, is a delightful fantasy of heroic 
ericket. The range cf subjects is bewildering in its variety, and Mr. 
Osborn’s attitude is in the main more provocative than persuasive. 


But he is a stimulating companion, and, whatever his theme, he 





enriches it with curious lore set forth in an incisive and picturesque 


style. 
The 


Gs.) 


Deep Heart. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
A restful story of which the scene is 
ltaly.——-Felters on the Feet. 

(Edward Arnold. 6s.)—An interesting 
up by Quakers who takes a position as 


READABLE NOVELS. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 

chiefly laid in beautiful gardens in 
By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 
study of a girl brouchi 
secretary to a woman of strong character, who in words, theugh 
—The Bridge of Kisses. 
6s.)- - 
their love 


not in deed, does not profess Christianity.— 
3y Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions) (Hutchincon and Co. 
A cheerful little tale of 


affairs, 


young men and maidens and 


BOOKS OF 


—_—_>——. 


‘ mn) ry ‘ r se Pal 
SOME rHE WEEK, 
[Notice in this columa does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

Poems. By Alan Seeger. Aian 

Seeger, a young Harvard man living in Paris when the war broke 


(Constable and Co. 5s, net.) 





gn Legion with ether Americans, and was 
killed on the Somme Jast summer. He had written a good deal 
of pleasant verse before the war, but there is more earnestness 


out, joined the For 


and more originality in the poems which he wrote in the trenches. 
We agree with Mr. William Archer, who contributes an interesting 
and not too critical Introduction, that Seeger’s best work, completed 
in two days while he was in the firing-line, was his ** Ode in Memory 
of the American Volunteers Fallen for France,’ which he was to 
have read on Decoration Day, 1916, before the statues of Lafayette 
and Washington in Paris. This fine piece came from his heart, 
not from his head, and its pride and indignation were sincere. 
The poet did not foresee, when he wrote of his dead comrades— 
‘* Double your glory is who perished thus, 
For you have died for France and vindicated us 


that before another Decoration Day eame round America as a 
whole would have joined in the “war where Freedom was at 
stake.”’ 





Eariy Revenue Histery of Bengal and the Filth Report, 1812. By 
F. D. Ascoli. (Clarenden Press. 4s. 6d. ‘The history of 
British India from the departure of Warren Hastings to the Mutiny 
Englishmen, despite its interest and importance, 


net. } 


is studied by few 
But one episode of that period, the proclamation in 1793 of a 


Permanent Secitlement of land revenue in Bengal, is not unfamiliar 





Mr. Ascoli’s scholarly littl: book presents the facts very clearly, 


and outlines the centroversies occasioned by tho Settlement, 
which, as an administrative and revenue-raising measure, he regards 


He 


minutely 


as a creat blunder. reprints the Report of the Seleet Committee 


wil 


into the matter and reported favourably 


of heey 


ich inquired 


the 


loment. 


overruled by the D 


on Set! The experts in India had, course, 


irectors in Leadenhall Street, 





iq Polity. k 


By Patrick Geddes and 


Commu By Patri 


War. 


rgate. is. 


the 


us at 


Future : 
Ide 


» 
av 


Ti -] Mi king of 
Geddes and V. Branford. 
G. Slater. (Williams 
Geddes, the most active exponent in this country ef the sociology 
of Le Play and 
though he likes to startle the averege aan with his unconventional 


the 





and net each.)—Professer 


Comte, is always enterta'ning end suggestive, 
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views. The first of his now books is, in effect, a plea for regionalism, 
or local patriotisra, as a corrective to the tyranny of the State 
and the vast modern capital. The second, in which the destruction 
of life and property in the war is minimized almost in the spirit 
of Mark Tapley, is a vigorous protest against materialism and an 
exposition of such fruitful ideas as are implied in the town-planning 
movement, Professor Geddos, who promises a whole svrics of 
volumes of this kind, loaves the reader breathless and dizzy under 
the force of his enthusiasm ; but he is never dull. 





Margaret of Scotland and the Dauphin Louis. By Louis A. Barbéd. 
(Blackie and Son. 6s. net.)—This ale little monograph gives for 
tho first time from contemporary manuscripts, mostly hitherto 
unpublished, a full narrative of tho ill-starred marriago of the 
daughter of James I. of Scotland to the thon Dauphin, afterwards 
Louis Xf. of Franco. It is vatuale to tho historical student as 
filling up a gap in the story of the rolations of the two countries, 
and interesting to the goncral reader from the number of illuminating 
details tho author has collected of public and private life in the 
first half of the fifteenth contury. We quoto a quaint passago from 
Jamet de Tillay’s doposition at the oficial inquiry into the prem ture 
death of the Dauphiness: “. . . ot aucunoefois s‘occupoit & faire 
rondeaux, tolloment quello en faisoit aucunofois douze pour un 
jour. . Et lors le roi demanda si cela faisoit mal & la této, et 
monsieur le trésorier, maitre Johan Buroau, l& présont, dit ‘ Oui, qui 
sy abuse trop’. . .""—which confirms the remark of a much later 
authority, Mr. Silas Wogg, that ‘“‘ Whon a porson comes to grind 
off poetry night after night, it is but right ho should expect to be 


paid for its woakening offect on the mind. 





By the Waters of Africa. By Norma Lorimer. (R. Scott. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This is a very readable account of a traveller's 
experiences in British East Africa and Uganda, including an ascent 
of the Ruwenzori or Mountains of tho Moon, as the great snow-clad 
range used to be called, where there is a “ Giants’ Garden” with 
lobelias ten feet high. Miss Lorimer in her light-hearted pages 
from a diary gives perhaps a truer picture of daily life in these 
The mere fact 
that sho was able to travel so far in the wilds, sometimes unattended, 
speaks well for the peace and order that prevail. Her photographs 
are excellent. 


vreat Colonies than we find in more serious works. 





Annals of the Royal Society Club. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
(Macmillan and Co. 18s. net.)—The Fellows of the Royal Society 
have had a dining-clu> since 1743, and their ex-President has 
compiled its annals in a volume, well illustrated with portraits, 


biographical dictionary of the men of science of two centuries. In 
its early years the Socicty was far more catholic than it is now, 
like the French Academy, elected men of rank and eminent 
persons who had no special qualifications ; Sir Francis Dashwood, 
of tho Hell-fire Club, who described himself as “‘ the worst Chanccllor 
of the Exchequer that ever appeared,” could writo I’.R.S. after 
his name. The dining-clu was even less exclusive; to 
CGargantuan feasts, at which plum-pudding was served almost 
every Thursday, it welcomed any distinguished native or foreigner, 
and did not disdain the Eskimos, Mohawks, and South Seca Islanders 
Pringle, its President, delighted to honour. Thus the 
first half of the book is more entertaining for the layman than 
the second half. It is curious that Dr. Johnson was never the 
guest of the club, though Boswell’s father attended one dinner. 


and, 


whom 





Bubnoff, 


instructive 


The Co-operative Movement in Russia. By J. Y. 
(Manchester Co-operative Printing Socioty.)—This 
little book shows that Co-operation has gained a firm footing 
among the Russian peasantry, and that the network of village 
trong central institutions—csuch as the 
Moscow People’s Bank and Union of Consumers’ Socicties. Siberian 
butter is largely produced and exported by Co-operative creamerics. 
Apart from its economic importance, Co-operation doutless exerts 
a steadying influence in these revolutionary days in Russia. 


societies is supported by 





issued by 


6d. 


The current number of the Town Planning Review, 


the Department of Civic Design, Liverpool University (2s. 


net), contains an illustrated account of the designs submitted in 
the Dublin town-planning competition. The prize design, by 


Vrofessor Abercrombic, would, if carried out, greatly increase 
the attractiveness of the Irish capital; it would also sweep away 
many of the worst slums and provide new suburbs, as at Clontarf, 
for the poor slum-dwellers. It would pay Dublin to convert this 
dream into a reality. 











admirable 


We have 
Graves that commemorates 
at South Lodge, Horsham, last 


received the handsome illustrated catalogue hy F. M. 
the Loan Exhibition of War Relics held 
August (Putnam). Among the 
raritics figured is Mr. Godman’s Juxon medal, in gold, and probably 
ling to a family tradition, was 


unique in that metal, which, accor 
given by Charles L., shortly before his death, to the AreAbishop, 


which, with the help of tho index, might almost serve as a | 


its | 


Rabbit-Keeping on Money-Making Lines. By W. Powell-Owen. 
(Newnes. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a well-written and thoroughly 
practical handbook that many people may Le glad to hear of, 
though it must be pointed out that tame rabbits need a good deal 
of grain, and therefore should not be encouraged to multiply in 
present circumstances. 





Woman's Effort. By A. E. Metcalfe. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 
3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Metcalfe has written a history of the Woman's 
Suffrage movement from 1906, with a brief summary of preceding 
events from the late “‘ sixties,”” when John Stuart Mill advocate | 
Woman's Suffrage in the House. Miss Metcalfo can hardly be 
called a dispassionate chronicler, but she may fairly claim to have 
compiled a narrative of what actually occurred, whether creditable 
The “ physical force 
section must recognize by this tims, we should hope, that their 


“ 





| or disereditable to the persons concerned. 





| senseless acts had greatly injured their cause. Mr. Laurence 
| Housman contributes an ironical Preface. 

| 

| The Majgdaien Hospital. Dy the Rov. H. F. B. Compston. 
| (S.P.C.K. 7s. Gd. net.)—Professor Compston's history of the 
| Magdalen Hospital at Streatham—tho oldest Penitentiary in 
| England—is interesting and authoritative. The Hospital was 


| founded in Whitechapel in 1758 by Robert Dingley, merchant 
| and director of the Bank of England, Jonas Hanway, and others, 
and; like other useful charities, attests the philanthropic il 
of tho much-abused eighteenth century. Dr. Dodd, who was 
| hanged at Tyburn, used to preach in tho Magdalen Chapel, and 
the author devotes a chapter to him. Professor Compston also 
reminds us that the traditional identification of St. Mary Mugdalen 





| with the sinful woman who anointed Christ's feot has no basis 
| in the Gospels. 

| Our Parish Priest. By M. P. C. Borton. (TH. Milford. 2s. 6d. 
| net.)—-This little devotional phd ws has been compiled with 


| eare and good taste. It is divided into sections named after the 
various parts of the Church and the festivals, and contains goo:l 
and familiar pieces from Georgo Herbert, Bunyan, Fuller, Words- 
worth, and Keble among the writers of the past, as well as modern 
fragments. We are glad to see Sir Thomas Browne's remark : 
“At my devotion I love to use the civility of my knee, my hat 
and my hand, with all those outward and sensible motions which 
may express or promote my invisible devotion.” The qualifying 
clause at the end is important. 


Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston have pu)lished a useful War 
Map of Palestine (63. net), on a scale of eleven miles to an inch, 
with an inset, on a smailer scale, of Lower Egypt and the Canal. 
The Turks are credited by the map-maker with a great deal of 
railway construction, including a line from the Heuran, past the 
Lake Galilee and Samaria, down to Beersheba and the Sinai 
Desert, by which their successors in Palestine will benefit. 








(*,* Erratvw.—In our issue of the 14th inst. the publishers of 
Professor Muir’s new book, The Expansion of Eurone, should have 
been given as Constable and Co., and not as then stated.] 




















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
| —H + 
taskerville(B.), Baldwin’s Kingdom : a Story of Russian Life (Ilurst & Blackett) 6/0 
| Heekh (RK. H.), Swallows in Storm and Sunlight, er 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 3,6 
Begbie (H.), The Proud Citizen, cr 8vo........... .(Hodider & Stoughton) net 5.0 
Book of School Games (The), cr SVO.... 0... cece eee ee eees (Kvans Bros.) net 8.6 
lsurnsa (Rev. J.), The Rev. J. B. Meharry, D.D.: Sermons, with Memoir, 8vo 
| (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3°5 
| Calvert (A. F.), The Grand Lodge of England, 1717-1917, 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 12.6 
| Castle (A. & E.), The Black Office, and other Chapters of Romance (Murray) net 5 0 
| Fleining (9. ), Off with the Old Love, WRG Oi oc osetccenciosd (Longmans) net 5 0 
| Gairdner (W ee ‘Tt, ), Egyptian Colloquial Arabic, 3vO............ (Heifor) net 12.5 
Goldman OL. The Public Defender, cr Sv0.......00ccceees (Putnam) net 5 0 
| @ordon (A. R. »; 'Prophe ta of the Old Setumens (ilodder & Stoug -™ m) net 60 
| Gould (5.), A Mortherm Crack, OF BVO. .....ccsrsecccdecccseccccsecsdde Long) 6/0 
| Haldane (J. 8.), Organism and Enavironment as Illustrated by the Physiol gy of 
Breathing, = OUD coidnccesadcsssccvocoesse -+++-(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Hammond (J. L. and B.), The Town Labourer, 1760-1832 (Longmans) net 10/6 
| Hawkins’ Electrical Guide; No. 4, hneomauiene and Answ wr (10 vols. sold scpar- 
GRE, BE cic tacnwessnnadesesennne ptaennniien A. Mansfield) net 5'6 
foward (K.), The Gay Life, CRBWO 2. cc cccccccccccvcsccsccesccecees (J. Lane) 6,0 
Knatschke (Prot.), Selected Works, 8vo. eevee (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3 6 
Le Gucux (W.), No Greater Love, cr a eae (Ward & Lock) net 50 
| Lizht of Province (The): a Dramatic Poem, by “J. 8. of Dale’ (Putnam) net 6 0 
| London (J.), Jerzy of the Islands, ef BVO... 2.6.6 eee eee ee eee eee (Mills & Boon) 6.0 
| McCurdy (1.), Ri aphael Santi, roy 8vo. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/9 
Matheson (?P. , Education To- day and To-morrow (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2 6 
Mundy (T.), Kin ot the Khyber Ritles,er 8vo............4- (Constable) net 6,0 
Osborn (EB. B.), The Maid with Wings, and other Fantasies ...... (J. Lane) tb et 6.0 
| Readman (}.), “hy rkbuch of Everyday German W — and Phrases (Mackie) net 2/6 
| Spanton (E. , In German Gaoia: Iwo Years’ Captivity in sore hast 
| CP - vcwidkensehshhmeehhneenneeths4ebbede nee “K.) net 2/6 
| Africa, cr ay Serre reee eee eeee eee reer eee er eer er ereery | 
Ulrich (3. A “’ ‘Abeabows Lincoln and Constitutional eee LESTE Past [., 8vo 
Jeath & Cranton) net 12'6 
| Wade (W. L.), The Flying Book, 1917, 8v0.........ee0eeeees (Longmans) net 3.5 
Wadhams ((. R.), Simple Directions tor the Butler, 18mo,...( Longmans) net 2/6 
Wadhams (C. K.), Simple Directions for the Child's Nurse..(Longmans) net 2.6 
Wadhams (C. R.), Simple Directions for the Laundress, 1=mo (Longmans) net 2 6 
| Wadhama (C. K.), Simple Directions for the Waitress, Smo (Longmans) net 2 5 
| ¥ allace (E.), The Secret Mouse, cr SVO.. 2.666. e ee eens (Ward & Lock) net 50 
| v Vard (Mrs. Humphry), Towards the Goal, er8vo............ (J. Murray) net 2/6 
War ie (W. P.), The Casket and the Jewel: Poems, crSvo....(R. Scott) net 4/6 
| Watson (E.), The Royal Mail to Ireland, 8vo.............. (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Williams (C. ) Pocms of Conformity, cr5vo........(Oxford Univ, Press) net 3/6 
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ss LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOSE EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOB 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifles, Nourishes, and 
Invigoratées 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gots dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else docs this. Also propared in a G {OLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 103. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND's, Hatton Garden, London. 


IRISH 
COLLARS 
Savattes the king and Quen = SHIRTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P, Donegall Place BELFAST 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
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Sumples and illustrated (1st post free 











WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it boing so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE 


ROYAL | TOTAL FUNDS - 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 








221,405,844. 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 

1 North Joh Street, LIVERPOOL, 


MEAD 
LIMITED. OFFICES | 21-23 Lombard Street, LONDON. 








DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
(y= OF SHEFFIELD — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FOR TEACHERS. 





TRAINING COLLEGH 





WANTED In September next, 2 RESIDENT LADY TUTOR in Geography and 
Mathematics. Commencing salary at the rate of £100 a year, to be increased, subject 


to satisfactory service, to £130 by annual increments of £10, together with special | 
War Allowance of £12 per annum. 
Forms of Applic sion, which must be returned by the 2nd August, 1917, can bo 


had from the undersigned. 
Education Office (Department 1) 
Shefiield. 


[ARLINGTON EDUCATION 
HIGIL “SCHOOL. 


G. 8. BAXTER, 
Secretary. 


~~ COMMITTEE, 








GIRLS’ 





Head-Mistress: Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. 

Required in September, for the period of the war, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS to | 
teach Swedish Drill, County Dances, Swimming, and to take general charge of Games 
Hockey, Netball, Cricket, Bascball, Tennis. Salary £90 to £120 per annum, accord- 
iag to qualifications and cxypericnce.—Iorms of application from the undersigned 
to be returned immediately. | 
A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. | 

_Fducation Office, 1917. 


NOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CORNWALL.—Applications 

i are invited for HEAD-MASTER of a Dual School, from September = Salary 

-225 a year, and I! = se with accommodation for boarders. Capitation of £1 over 50; 

present pupils 73. andidates must be Graduates in Arts of some University in the 

United Kingdom Appti ations to be made not later than August 10th on forms to 
be obtained from A. ISBELL, Correspondent, Lawhyre, Fowey. 


T. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wanted, 
S in September, a Modern Languages MISTRESS, to teach German and cither 
French or English. Deyrce or — ps nt casential. 1. xperic ‘nce and residence abroad | 
desirable. Salary £150, non-reside Yor further particulars apply to THL HEAD- 
MISTRESS, St. Leonard's School 





Darlington, July, 








oe. 


| Efficient help and energy required more 


| this, 


| pH 


——» 


[TY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


gree 
GIRLS’ HIGH em. 
Head-Mistress: Miss C. 8S BANKS. 
Wanted, for Antumn Term, a temporary MISTRESS, to teach Botany and ele 
mentary general Science and Mathematics. Salary at the rate of £120 te £140, accord- 
ing to qualifications. 
Apply at once to the undersigned, stating fully qualifications, and enclosiag copics 
of not more than three recent testimonials, 
Canvassing will disqualify. GEO. H. MOCKLER. 
Education Offices, King Street, Wigan, Director of Education. 
12th Juiy, 1917. 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
ASSISTANT-MASTER for English Subjects required in September. Honours 
Degree and experience in teaching preferred. Commencing salary ranging between 
£120 and £200 per annnm, according to experience and qualifications.—Forms of 
application from the unders signed, to be completed and returned immediately. 
. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 





Education Office, Darlington, July, 1917. 


WV ANTED, a woman of business training and sound financial 

ability as FINANCE SECRETARY to the National Young Women's 
Christian Association. Experience in organizing and administrative work essential 
Salary according to qualific — Sibteadets by letter, to the SECRETARY, 26 George 
Street, Ww. 








Hanover Square, coll ti 
ILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
A MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS 4s Ss as required for next September. Degree 


with training, if possible. Initial salary £130 to £140, according to qualifications . 
ADP ly to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


YOYAL HOLLOWAY r ‘(OLLEGE 








ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 
' Applications are invited for the post of "ASSISTANT LECTURER (resident) 
in HISTORY, for October, 1917. Applic ations should be sent by July 28th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Required for next term, a GRADUATE with special qualifications in French 
Salary £165-£185 (according to experience), with augmentations. Permanent post 


if satisfactory —Apply Rev. J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY, Head-Mister. 


JARTNER (Domesticated or Educationalist) “wanted in first- 
class GIRLS’ SCILOOL, South Coast. 80 boarders. Accounts audited, 
than capital.—Apply * “TAB,” Box 811, 

ellington Street. Strand, W.C. 2 





Tho Spectator, 1 We 
RAINED SECRETARIES and SHORTHAND-TYPISTS ars 


big 
required for War work and for other openings. There are a few immodiat» 
vacancies in our training department for clucated Girls wishing to prepare for suc‘s 


posts. Terms moderxte.—Apply SECRELARY, Ceatral Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 1. 








 LEGTURES, 


&c. 
f) Bev eaeese OF BIRMINGHAM. 
} Fact ttirs.— 
SCIENCE, 


MEDICINE 
ARTS, COMMERCE 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEAC HERS. 
SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
ot other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have paased Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Labor: atory Couraes, Fees, 
Kegulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be se ut 
on application to the Secretary of the hiversity. 





JATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 5. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMEN t. 
lsattersea Polytechnic Training Department of Domestic Scieacs. Recognizol 
by the Board of Education. 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Housowifery, 


Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and Scliool Matrouus. 
1YGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by the Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inepectors’ Examination Board. 
Yraining Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, 
spectors, Infant Welfare Workers, ‘’cachers, Almonera, Voluntary, 
Social Workers, Proparatory Courso for Nurses. 


In- 
and 


Sanitary 
District, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swodish, Educational and Remodial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Danc > ay Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The College is recognized by the Ling ‘Association, Non- -professional students acceptot 
For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curriculaanpply to the SECR BtARY. 
UEEN’S CULLEGE, LONDON. 

Patron .. of HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visilor .. e«- THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Principal... .. THE REY. J. F. KENDALL, MLA. 

The Council has decided to inaugurate in September, 1917, a Course of SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING for WOMEN. The Course of Instruction will extend over 
three terms and will include all branches of Secretarial training. In addition to 

students taking this Course will be expected to attend lectures iu English 
Literature, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly 
guatified to undertake higher Secretarial w ork on the completion of their Course 

Only students over 18 years of age will be admitted to this Course. The fee for 
the Classes and Lectures will be 40 guineas for the three terms.—For further particu- 
lars sapply A ly Assistant-Secretary of the Coll »g0, 43- 45 Harley Street, W. 





W V7 ESTFIE LD COLLEGE (University of London). —Prine ipal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; alzo for the Archbishop's Diploma 
in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guincas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an cxamination held annually in May. Next Session bexzins 
October 3rd.—For Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINUIPAL, 
Westfleld College. Hampstead Ww 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The 


TRAINING 


MARCUION ESS OF SALISBURY. 


Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M P The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P., The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
Actiag Principal 
Miss H. ¢ GREENE. 

Vice-Principal 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 


first_of its kind in England. Students 
ation on Ling’s Swedish Systein. 
study of Anatomy, Physiology, 


and was the 
titic Physical Educ 
It includes the 


The College was opened in 1335 
are prepared to be teachers of Sci 
The course extends over two yee 









Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and M sdical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games Studeats practise teachiag in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Courss begias la 


Octoker.—Further par ticulars on application to the SECRETARY, 
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OUTHPORT “PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kh President--Lerd BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXAND 
¥.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The. Stal consists of Medical Lecturers ani 
experienced Teachers in every ‘braneh of; at Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royak Gynmastic Institute, Stoekholm. Educated women are 
trained -as: Seientifie: Teachers of: Physical Edneation. Massage, Sick-Nursiag, and 
Medieal Gynmastics, Health Students: received ia resideneo, Medical onqqernee 

att: permitted to oa Kinnaird, Right Son Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 
Bev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Pusther* “particalsrs from the | SHCRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
pHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINI NG COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gyumastics in Collezes and Schools. 
‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and jaclude;: Kdncationd aud’ Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, “Viaesage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dd ancing, - Hockey, Lacrosse, » Cric ket, Tennis, 2c, 
| ea EDUC CATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Training College. for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec; : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Sciolarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to hae ‘Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
1 ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essentially practical “TRAIN: 
ING to euit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit; and flower culture ; frnit bottling; 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 
ccurses. 
IRustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 








O pUTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


; FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Exteusive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Se. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 


ing Fruit- pepener vines —For iNustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 260 yards from sea, 


Ap ply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


J gear eee —Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR w it forw ard 
4 particuiars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabulary, Voice 
Vioduction, Reciting, Pronunciation, Reading, and Correct Speaking, Pupils 
inciude Merabers of both Houses of Parliament, barristera, clergy, and others. 
Alao CORRESPONDENCE TUITION. by arrangement. 
Three Text-Books cn Publie Speoking (by post 12s. 7d. inchisive). 
Address Mr. C. SEYMOUR, 446, Strand, London, 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


{IR EDMUND and’ LAD¥ ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,’ CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea, 
— For illus. Pre spectus } apply Principal, M Miss Wilts hier. 











NORTHANTS. 


St EDITH'S  s *HOOL, BRACKLEY, 
TO BE OPENED -IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Nead-Mistress—Miss BE. R. PEARSON, M.A, 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 
Tle House is @ magnificent mansion situated om high tableland 400 feet above 
tea level, and fs ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. 
J] acres of gardens and playing-tichis. 
While aiming at a.thorough general education, it is intended to pay special attention 
to Janguages, music, and art 


Eaquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s Sehool, The Manor 
Veuee, Brackley, Northants. 
r r UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED = 1850. 


Trincipals ( Miss BRENDA eat ALE, M.A., London. 
cme { Miss VIOLET M. 
THOROUGH BULUCATION FOR TOENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
louse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11: miles from London. 
SPECIAL ee to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART 
LECT RES BY WELL- KNOWN PROPE SS3OR8. 


EK DUBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
J 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Fesd-Mistress—Miss' G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 
ae for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIPNCE DEPARTMENT T. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR pers AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSE 
Prospectus from the MEAD-MISTRESS. 


OODARD SCHOOL, St. Anne’s Abbots, Bromle y.—F ublic 
Chureh of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Separate boarding- 


\ 


houses; beautifwl coumtry; pure. bracingair, Drill and diames Mistress; extensive 
playing fields. Preparations for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Examinations. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained ‘Teacher Cooking 


and Needlework. Childrem reecived from sevon years of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse, Inclusive ices trom £90 to £100.—Head-Misteess, 
Miss MARCIA RICK, M.A. 

Prinvipal—Miss WALLIS. 


me 
Private Residential Sehool for Girls, ‘Tele. “* Watford 616.” 
fPHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—NXchool for Girls from 10 to 19 years: 


Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Litcrature, or Languages. New Vomestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket: Prep. 
jor Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


T INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
4 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAL MOIK, 


H F I E dD, 
OXHBY LANE, WATFORD. 






Ta. 7 _Grayshott. 
Wwe» ST ‘BANK SCHOOL, ‘BIDEFORD. Peincipal: Miss 
ABBOTT. Special attention paid to physical developmen Sea-t 
at Westward Ho! Games. Gymnasium. Medern Education. Conver 


French. Music, A second boarding-house with facilities for training in Vomestic 

Science will be opencd in September for elder girls, 

N ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Tountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. ‘The aim. is to give a sounl 
rcuention to ghis on publie school lines. One of the four heuses is set apart for 
i Hie Ts uncer 14 years of aye. Well-equipped classrooms, iaboratory, yyneasium, 
geod playing fidd.—-Iustrated prosp-celus on application to HEAD-MISt RLS 








There are | 











—_—s 


NCOTLAND: — ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEA STIRLING. 
ee eg a apne RGLBLS. Extensive Buildingsand Grounds. Situated 
indjand om the Maiw Line between Edinburgh aad Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives, 
Autumn Term besins on Friday, September 21st. —Prospectus and full pactieulars.on 
application to the HBAD- MISTRESS. 
)ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. 1] Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Ilome Comfort. Public Examinations. 
Games, Gympasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting, 
Entire charge if required. Kesident Matron. 


\COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S 8C HOOL, ‘LIBERTON, MID- 

K LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated in its own grouni+. Equable climate. 

Thorough’ modern-education. Yousger papils live in Junior House. Older girs 

may speeialize im» Languagesy Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridis ¢ 

swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Proapects ectus, etc., from the Prineipala. 


~ HOUSE, LYNDHURST tARDENS, 
v.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
Dublin. Thorongh Education on modera 


ANSDOW NE 
HAMPSTEAD,N 
CONDER, Classical Tri pos, Camb., M.A., 


lines. Special attention given te Languages, Music, and Painting. Puplis prepare i 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, &e. 

~ HELENA COLLEGE, EALILNG, W., 


pee NCESS 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day Scheo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. E uglish, . Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Feces, 66 guineas to i to 75 guiness a a year. On ficers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


S'., MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on — ation to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) - a of the Marla Grey Training College, 
470 Marrow. 








— §FBLI X $C H O-.O-L, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Heai-Mistress —Miss L, SILCOX 
)UER 


Summer Term ;—May Ist to July : 
( ENWOOD, EAST BOURNE. — Principals: Miss 
CHUDLBEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, 
Modern Edueation. Premises spocially built for & Schoal. 


Low. (Girton College).—First-rato 
jarge Playing-fields and 
Rink. Lac Tosse, Hockey, Tennis; Cricket, Swimming, &e. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. ‘HELIERS, 


Half-Term June 14th. 

JERSEY. 
e) Good Substitate for Continental School; special facilities for learning Frene 1 
as well as full raage-of ail other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberai 
diet; healthy locality.; games, &c., ia own grounds ; ; sea bathing,—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss }GOOP, B.A. (L ondon), Pr riucipal. 


MINHE DOWN SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistrees : Miss CRETIA CAMBRON, Honours School o: 
Medern History, Somerville College, Oxferd. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third hous: has just been opened for 
elder cirls wishing to specialize iu Frenelt and Don,sstic Scicnee. 


BOYS’ SGHOOLS 
OYAL NAVAL. CADETSHIPS. Age 17 to 18}. 


Special Entry, June;1947. No Nomination requived. Full partiewlars wita 
copies of examination papers‘on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 
Street; London, we 

‘ADETS “for the R.N.R. 
J Nautical College, Pangbourne, 


134-14. Terms £89 per annum. 
12 Fenchureh Buildings, E.C. 3 


R EADING —~ §CHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 












AND COLLEGES. 





and MERCHANT SERVICE 
opeaiag Ist September next. Age of entry, 
-Apply Messrs. DEVITE & MOORE, Manager;, 








Head-Master: G@. H. KEKTON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universificss Army, Navy, Professional, or Busiaess careers. 
Leaving Scholarships inchide two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, ineluding 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Werkshop, Gymaashim, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annwm.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. Next Term begins Tuesday, September 25th. 

‘enpuweeAaA Ss BS S$ C H OO 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMELFRY, 1565. 

The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAM, will be held on November 2und and 2 
when FIVE FOUNDATION, TWO GLADSTONE, and PIVE DOARDI: NG 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition. The awards are from £24 to 
£64 per annum.—Apply by November 17th to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Highyate. 
aid, Not Classies -inechief, nor Science alone, but adaptation of school wor 
to the needs and es apac ities of the individe: al, as these become manifest.” 


PRA COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 
Modern Laboratofics and Workshops. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 201n. 
limstrated Prospectus and full partiewiars ou application to the 
HEAD-M ASTE oR or the SECRETAKY, 


a « 


MLINGHAM 


Buildings. 


s for practical 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern 
* Laboratories (Piaysics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliance 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court, Public 
School education. Most hesaithy locality, 33 miles from Lomlen. £16 153. di. 
perterm.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beis. 


EMSTELEV T.EO RN, N. B. 


CHAR LES 8. DOUGALL, W.A., 


Tead-Master : 
Srd September, 1917. 


EW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 
-Schoo!t Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, Beautiful and 
healthy situation.—tIllustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, en 
a appl plic ation to HHEAD- M. ASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


E ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE 0} 

DEVONSHIRE, Ifead-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., lat> 
Assistant-Master at Rusby School. Special Army and Eagineoring Classo3. Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole scnool. Cidet corps. New buildings, racquets ant 
fives courts, sv imming bath, &e, Exhibitions for Sons of OXticers aud Cleruy. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
400 ft. above sea, with 


THE XN 
Complete Ii; 






(1911); ——— house, &e., for juniors; situation ideal ; 

extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Kev. W. W. 

i OLDGATE, M. A.; or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, 8 

KK ELLY COLLEGE, "TAVISTOCK. Recognized by ths 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautif ul situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmeor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, Mead-Master, H, V. PLUM, MuAs 
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0 ER @ Hh L.E GE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 23. 
One Warburton Scholarship providing free education for the son of any Offiver or 
old Dovorian who has been killed or disabled in the War. 
Whree other Scholarships, £40 to £20. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-M ASTE R. 


AUTHORS, TYREWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Strect, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).--Ladies. quickly prepared for-J ournalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. LKxeolient. introductions given. 


IP\WPEW RITING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French Translation. Pupils taken. Short course 
ean be arranged at moderate fees. Price Liston application. Terms eash. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 
a HOt0S OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice froerof charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND €O., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadiily,,W. Tel., Regent 4925. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites ophentions from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MEISTRHSSES or MATRONS 





TUTORS. 








in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private : Families. 
No Cc HARGE 1 FOR KE GISTRATION. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOME N TEACHERS, 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Under the management of a Gommittee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preeeptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST LASIS to cover the working expenses. 


Registrar— Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
SCHOOLS FOR 


~ BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be leased to AID PARENTS byssendiag (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY UVFORMATION. 

The age of. the pupil, district. roferred, and rough Idea of fees should »b> givan, 


e 





one, \writc, or 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Gannon Strset, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
{CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliablo 
‘e) taformation . respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and - by -sonding full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
a ” of fees, &c.), to 

- TOoRs. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

Educational Agents, who aro largely resnonsibls for the 


teaching staffs of the most important ‘schools and thus able 
to supply information difecult to obtaia clsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD eceaat, LONDON, Ww. 1. _Seageene-4008 Musoum. 





MISCE LLANEOUS. 


YOUGHAL.—Inisu Porxt. Limerick. 

W CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, 
‘table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Prossats. 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


R 


Regiaterstates torms, {c., 
Scholastic, Clerieal, and Medical 
W.C. &. Te slograins: “ Triform, 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have youany? I 

will pay Gd. for each tooth pinned on vuleanite, 2s. each on sitver, 3s. - 
ou gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
teeth returned promptly. Don't be misled by higher advertised prices, but Rothe 
for FRE BOOKLET, which clearly explains value of Artificial Teeth. Also 
old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. 
Kiadly montion 87 pectator. 

kK. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Strect, Southport, 


RYFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 

t highest prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vuleanite, 12a. on silver, 15s. 

on gold, £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. . If offer not acespted we return 
parcel Post Free, SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED by the reliable genuiae Arm. 
8. CANN axnp CO 

694 Market Street, Manchester. ” std. 1950. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to receive full valuc should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded a post, value 
per return or offer mads.—Chief Otlices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 10) years. 


{OCVKROACHES exterminated with “ BLATTIS.” A scientific 

remedy invented and guarantced by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by 

— to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 23. 6d., 43. Od., poss 
——~BLATTIS, 471 Crookeamoore Road, Sheifelt. 


650 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopenc e) for partieulars and 
C copy of “‘ HOW TO MA KE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Strect, Strand, Lomion. 


eo i 


Iris 
Teaclotha, 
Selection 
Youghal, 


EAL LACE, 


yE GISTER of RESIDENC 'ES of DOC TORS w who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent freo of charge. ‘The 
aud i3 illustrated.—Sr. A. V. STORY, Genoral Manager, 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
Westranc d, L9aloa.” Tele phon?: 1354 Gorrard. 





Lancs. Established 1873. 


APPEALS. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atnanz Meaoatat, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.U, 


THE 





Patron: H.M. Tue Ktxa. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE EN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Tus Eart or Harnowsy. Secretary: Govrasy H. Iawrrrox. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Grea! — Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
490 Beds for Sisk and Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Patients, 


‘Troasurer : 


fa Pocta sa cada arte dta ate soda ace Pace Pacasaeate 








THIS BADGE, 


worn by members of the 
present expedition, twas 
first. sed. by the Society 
of Friends in their relief 
empédition during the 
Franco-Prussian War, 
1$70-1871. 


HUNDREDS OF COTTAGES 
and Weoden Houses 


have been built by the Society of Friends to 
provide temporary homes for the destitute people 
of villages in France destroyed by bombardment 
and fire, and for the many ‘Belgian refugeos in 
Holland. Fifty additional wooden houses are 
about to be erected in the newly-liberated villages 
in France, at the special request of the French 
Minister of the Interior. A sanatorium for refugees 
is also being organised by the Society, for victims 














of tuberculosis due to overcrowding and the 
insanitary condition of the devastated areas, 





Clothing, Bedding, 
Agricultural Implements, &e. 


have been supplied in large quantities. very 
thing is being done by the Sogiety to re-establish 
the people’s homes and encourage home industries 
and agricultural work, in oréler that the people 
should as soon as possible become once more 
self-supporting. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


time over 4,099 -paticats 
per month ‘receive -treat- 
ment at the Soeiety’s medi- 
cal centres in the Govern- 
ment of Samara in Russia. 
To meet present commit- 
ments 


BOUGHT. | 


has already raised and ex- 
| pended over £140,090) for 
the work of reiief carried on 
by about 209 of the Socicty’s 
representatives among the 
suffering victims of the war 
France, Holland and 


in 
Russia, At the present 
3 * a 
£1,500 per week is required, 
fr the public are earnestly asked to support 


ane 
enc 


volence. 


Contributions may be sent to Miss A. Ruth 
Fry, the Honorary Seeretary to the War Victims 
Relief Committee, at Ethelburga House, 91 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, who will gk adly furnish 
any further information that may be desired, 


po re terre tr eter riers 


this ever extending work of Christian b 
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“Take Care « Kids” 


— 





When ae says good-bye, his last words are: ‘‘ Look after 
the Missus,”’ ‘** Take care of the Kids.” 


By its widespread and resourceful ministry, the Salvation Army is 
endeavouring to do both. 

NO OTHER ORGANISATION IN THE EMPIRE HAS BEEN 
MORE COMPLETELY MOBILISED OR IS BETTER FITTED 
FOR THE TASK. 











Thousands of Army Women spend their time daily in visiting the 
wives and dependents of our Soldiers and Sailors, counselling them 
in their perplexities, helping them in their difficulties, searching 
for their missing relatives, comforting them in their bereavement. 
Maternity and Hospital Care; Legal and General Advice ; Hostels 


























for Soldiers 
home on leave; 
Guides for per- 
‘ sons visiting the 
=o . Wounded; care 
S of wayward and flighty girls; 
New Homes overseas for widows 
and orphans ; these are some of 
the many ferms of ministry continually going on. 


TOMMY’S CARE TAKES WING WHEN HE 
KNOWS THE ARMY LASSIE WILL ENTER HIS 
COTTAGE DOOR. 


Help is urgently needed to maintain this world-wide service 





























Cheques should be made payable to GENERAL BOOTH, crossed ‘‘ Bank cf 
England, Law Courts Branch, War F a ete "and sent to him at QUEEN 

















VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















Tobacco 


The pecu'iar blending distinguishes it from other 
mixtures . . . a trial will convince you that the 


flavour also is quite out of the ordinary. 


Testing Sample will be forwarded on abplication to Siebhen 
Miichell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tubacco Co. lof Great 


Britain and Inck und) L ted » Glisgow. 


King’s Head is stronger. 





Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


In Packets of 10 


or Cardboard Boxes of 50 














5 Gur whole productions § 
are requisitioned 
by the British and 


Allied War Offices. 





K’ BOO I S are being worn by scores 


of thousands of British and Allied Officers and 
Men, who know a good boot when they get it. 


In deferenco to the demand for national economy 


the Manufacturers decline to issue flaunting 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Advertisements during war-time, 








FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
Loadona at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wr. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd..W. 


SS — 
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INVESTMENT. 
54 EXCHEQUER 
BONDS. 


ENS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE in the 
British Isles desire an investment where their money is 
absolutely secure and which will ultimately be paid back to 
them pound for pound in cash, while they get a dividend of 
5% per annum. Such an opportunity is presented to them in 


5% EXCHEQUER BONDS. 


The Government guarantees to repay, pound for pound, in 1919 or 1922, as the 
investor prefers, any amount invested in 5°/o Exchequer Bonds, and further will pay 
interest every six months at the rate of 5°/o per annum on the amount invested. 
Could any investment be more secure, or worthy of respect >? Should you, at any 
time, desire to realize the Bonds, a banker, or any member of the Stock Exchange, 
will arrange the matter for you, or if you buy it through the Post Office, the Post 


Office will do it for you. 


























TO HOLDERS of FOREIGN PP cick DUTIES. — 
you invested sufficient money in 


SECURITIES. Hy Exchequer Bonds to enable your 


AVE. you examined your List of Executors to pay all the Death Duties in 


eae tt ‘eee Wehather this security? If you hold 5* Exchequer 
Fee. Doenes Pe Va re Bonds there will be no need for them to sell 





can help your Country by selling — out stocks at a loss because 5% Exchequer 
of them and thus be able to invest in Bonds are accepted as the equivalent for 
5% Exchequer Bonds ? cash in payment of Death Duties. 

















EXCHEQUER BONDS ARE ALSO ACCEPTED AS THE EQUIVALENT OF 
CASH IN PAYMENT OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX OR MUNITIONS LEVY. 








If you have £5 to £50 to If you have £100 or over to 
invest. CET a — 

a prospectus irom any Stockbroker 

3 Bary rhe — dea = a or Banker o* send a cheque direct to the 

Office, or from a Banker, or your Local a ¢ eee, Rh dB 7 eahes 

Ber’ ‘ ac earer Donds or IXegistere onds as you 

War —— Committee will see that you prefer. Interest on Registered Bonds is 

get what you want. paid without deduction for Income Tax. 




















THEREFORE BUY 


54 EXCHEQUER BONDS 


The Safest Investment in the World. 

















THE 


War Meditations. 


By Junius. 





No. 6. 


An Onion, a Pot of Jelly, and 
a Codicil. 


There is a legend—I think it comes from Russia—of an 
old woman who was so selfish and so mean that she never 
did anything for anybody except herself. When she 
came to die there was no help for it but to condemn her 
to the bottomless pit. But an Angel had recorded that 
this old woman had onee given an onion to a hungry man. 
And the Angel stretched down and told the old woman to 
catch held of the onion. There was a moment of terrible 
auspense: was the onion strong enough to draw up the 
old woman, or would it break beneath the weight ? 


* * * oh 


I have just. been reading a letter about another old lady 
(and this is a true story, not a legend) whe lives in an 
almshouse. She had a pot of jelly given. her because she 
loved sweet things and got them very rarely. She sold 
the pot of jelly for two shillings and offered the money to 
the Y.M.C.A. Only two shillings—but it. was all she had 
to give.. “Lt is better,” I thought, “to trust the jelly than 
the enion.” 

* e 


8 ® 


The other day I met an old Oxford friend in the train, 
He is one of those generous men who are always trying to 
hide the good they do. “ What,” he said, ‘ the Y.M.C.A, 
ell asking for money?” “ Yes,” I said, “ and our men 
are siill.goimg over the top. They are still risking Death 
for you and me. The sun still barns in Mesopotamia.” 
He interrupted me. ‘ What does a tent cost?” he 
asked. ‘ £250,” I said. “* Well, I suppose one can do 
something about it,” he grumbled; but in his eyes I 
detected a happy light. He was thinking of what the 
gift meant to the men out there. 


I was in the thick of the Air Raid in London watching 
the German acroplane like a silver insect in the radiant 
sky. 
yards of me. Fer a moment. terror gripped. me like an 
iron hand. Then I felt a bit ashamed. “It will be all 
over in ten minutes,” I thought, and lit a cigarette. The 
minutes stumbled by on leaden feet, and T thought to 
myself: “ It is not ten minutes, but ten hours that the 
men go through in the trenches—ten hours of flying steel 
and the threat of death: Haye I done all I can for them ? ” 
And simultaneously another thought came into my mind. 
I had eseaped death by a couple of hundred yards, perhaps 
because I had stopped for a moment to look at-a bookshop. 
I made my way round to my solicitors. “ I want to add 
a codicil to my. will,” I said. “I want you to put down 
the Y.M.C.A. for a thousand pounds.” ‘ A thousand ?” 
he asked. “ No,’ I replied, “ make it £750;_ [ll send the 
difference now. It’s just enough to put up another 
Y.M.C.A, Tent.” I wrote out a cheque to Major. Barclay, 
Y.M.C.A, Headquarters in Russell Square, WC., and sent 
a letter with it. “Please put up my tent,in the shell 
zone,’ I said. You see I'm a bit superstitious, and I thought 
it might bring me luck in the next Air Raid. 
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Christian Kaffirs in France. 


“The product of our mission schools.” 
—Spectuton 14 July, 1917, 
8.P.C.K. has printed Service Books for 


(a) Native Christians i@.S. African Ledeur Battalions, 


(6) Gree Indians in Canadian Force. 
(c) Maori Soldiers frone New Zealand. 
(d) Malagasy-Soldiers. fron: Madagascar. 


Grants for H.M. Forces since Angust, 1914, £3,000, 
Donations for this work gratefully. acknowledged by the 
Secretaries, Society for Promoting: Christian Knowledgo, 
68 bi ee: London, 8.W.1. 


Ae 
C. 
K. 





THE €HURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and €LUBS 


for giving Rost and Comfort to the braye 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, Franee, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mezopoiamia, East Africa and India, More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts. cost £400; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, 


Tents £150; 
{2 at Home. 








Cheques, “*Barelays’, & Church Army,” payable to Prebondary Ne arlile, 
D.D., io Chief Sec., Hea: iquarters, Bryanstoa Street, Marble Arch, W. 








A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL 
BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS AND NEW. BOOKS. 
Including such books as.:— 
Lawton: Empires of the Far East. 2 Vols. 
Sennet: Garden Citiés in Theory and Practice. 2 vols. 
Francis: The Tower of London. 
Guppy: Cservations of a Naturalist. 2 vals. 
And others.in General Literature, and of Literary and Scientific intereat. 
In perfect condition. as issued, and offered, so long as the present st 
at excepiionally low prices. 
A Now Catalogue will be posted gratis on epplicai 


cke last, 


ion, 


Orders inay be sent through Gry tookseller or direet to 
JOHN GRANT, Whiolesate Booksclier, 
31 George Iv, Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
JULY, 1917. 8vo. 


No. 461, Price 6s. 


’ 





Presently. a bomb crashed within a couple of hundred | 


NATIONAL FEDERATIONS AND THE PHILOSOPHIC OF 


BASIS 


WORLD FEDERATION. By PRo- THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, By 
FESsoR W. ALISON PHILLIPS. Dr. ANGELO 8S. RAPPOPORT. 
|THE FOUNDATIONS OF FOOD as ~ 3 x ame! THE WAR. By Lvis A 
POLICY. By Jonn Hinton, . 
COLONIAT. “RETRIBUTION.” By GERMANY Pra ieaie By 
Davip HANNAY, . 
ROPORTIONAL PRESENTA 
THE GALLANTRY or FRANCE. | PROD 2 8 == ig MR get ta 
By EDMUND Gosse, C.B. ae 
MACHIAVELLI AND MODERN | THE riko BLEM OF A SECOND 
STATRCRAFT, By Miss M. D. | By J. A. R. MARRIOT, 





UmiaS, 


CH AM BER. 
— manct ” ead 
The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D, 


Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 





No. 127. JULY, 1917. Royal Svo. price 5s. 
1—A rlicles. 1 AND THE RISI THE STORMING OF THE ROCK 
THE DIADOCI A > RISB > 4 . y 1e45 % tha PR 
OF KING-WORSHIP. By, the OF CASHEL IN 1647, By the Rev. 
Rev. C, LATTE St. Joun D. Scymove, 
ITALY AND Phe: NCE , 900-950. 
By C. W. a Cu un UNDER 2.—Notes and Documents, 
THE KING’S CHAMBER UNDE bi atl 
THE EARLY TUDORS, By A. P. | 3—Reviews-of Books. 
NEWTON, 4-— Short \ olices. 
LONG EENG, GnEay & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.U. 4 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY; WILKINSON, AND HODGE 


My will SELL by AUCTION, at their I > Galleries, 34 and 35: New Bond Btree?, 

L., on Wednesday, July 25th, and two following days, at one o’c'ock precisely, 
VALUABLE BOOKS and Viwninated and other Manuscripts, the property of the 

late S. G. THamfiton, Esq., A", JP, of MP kleton, Gloz., and Combe Lodge, Malvern, 


| formerly Fellow and Librarian of Hertford Colle ze, Oxford (Sold by Order of the 


Executors). Bibles and New Tesjaments,from the ‘Library of the late Francis Fry, 
Lisq., F.S.A., of Bristol. Books ftom the Library of T. J,-Cobden-Sanderson, Es:y., 
The Doves Press, Hammersmith, W., many in fine bindings by the Doves Press 
Bindery. Valuable and interesting Bhgravings and Book Tiiustpat ions, by William 
Biake, the property of the late Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. The opiginal 
aut manuscript of Robert Louis Stevenson's poem to the Thompson (lass 


Dinner Club, “ from their stammering Laureate.” Also the very rare printed leafict 


of the poem, the property of Professor D’Arey Wentworth Thompson, U.B., F.R.S.; 
ard other properties, 


May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD.| 











UNDER FIRE!!! wenri Barsusse’s Great 
UNDER FIRE!!! Avsraed the Prix Goncourt 
UNDER FIRE!!! fie. Tmt try 
UNDER FIRE!!! Price 5s. net. 

whe Matin enya: “These. ts ue Sabhie dane ten totes Wek wall 


compelled to stay in safety at home.” 


Conrad’s LORD JIM 


With a New Preface. 
Price 53. net. 


Conrad’s fascinating romance of the East. With an excellent 
new Portrait of the author. Uniform with Conracks 


THE SHADOW LINE 


Price &s. net. 
The Nation says: “*The Shadow Line’ 
literature at that. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY 
By WILLIAM JAMES. 
Popular Edition. Price ts. net. 


A siraple treatment of the supreme spiritual subject by the great 
American philosopher. A fount of healing for troubled hearts at the 
present time. 


CORONEL, and other WAR POEMS 


By CHARLES VINCENT. Price 4s. Gd. net. 


** O yo who fell, mistake not our warm tears. 
We could not wish you back, lest we should see 
Your souls defiled by undistinguishod years.” 





is literature, and groat 
” 











23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
My Reminiscences, 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With IiIlus- 
trations. Extra crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 


1917 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTYE, ‘LL.D. Assisted by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 8yo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

VOL. II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Economic Annals of the Nine- 


teenth Century. _ By tho late Professor 

WILLIAM SMART, M.A., LL.D. Vol. H, 1821-18380. 
Svo. “2ts. “net. 

*.* Proviously published: Vol. T., 1801-1820. 21s. net. 

The Timee—*“ This continues the valuable historical survey which 

the late Professor of Political Economy at Glasgow began in 

‘Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820.’ ” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Poems. By RALPH HODGSON. 33. 6d. not. 


The Manchester Guardian— Mr. Hodgson's genius‘is one of ‘the 
splendid things in contemporary literature. Any page of this book 
proves him beyond dispute a poet of rare quality.’ 


Social and International 


Ideals. Being Studicsin Patriotism by BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D.,..author of ‘‘ Tho Philo- 
sophical ‘Theory of the State,” &c. 63. not. 

The Times—“ If the book contained nothing else than some of 
the observations in the last chapters as to true pacifism and 
patriotism, it would make every reader its debtor.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


JOHN WHELDON & CO. have the largest stock inthe country of 
Books in all departments of Science and Natural History, also Trans- 
actions and Journals of ‘Learned Societies, etc., insets, runs, and single 
volumes or numbers. 
Libraries or small parcels purchased for cash. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES: Botanical, Microscopice’ . Untomological, 
Geolegieal, Chemical, Agricuitural, etc., gratis on application, 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
' Teleplioue ; Gerrard 1412. 


| and it touches the * 











JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES 


By HORACE BDEACKLEY. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

‘In this volume Mr. Bleackley’s ripened power of research, his patience and 
diligence in sifting material, combine to frrnish a truly notable portrait and a 
substantial addition to English h'storical biography.’’—Times. 

“ This is one of the best biographies that have appeared for a long time. Mr 
Bleackley moves as easily end familiarly amongst the politicians and the society of 
the latter half of the eighteenth century as if he were writing of the men and 
matters of to-day.’’—Saturday Review. 

By YEO. 3s. 6d. not. 

““Tt is-an open gseeret timt ‘ Yeo" is the distiaguished son of a distingnished 
father. His first appearance in print reveals natural observation and literary skill 
of a very high order. These vivid and human stories are among the best that 
the war has produced, It is a true soldier’s book, manly, fresh, and self-respecting, 
spot’ every time.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Livery sort and shade of sdkdier is in thisexcéllent volume, and every one rings 
perfectly true ; indeed, it is a book Of infinite variety ; grave and gay; humorous 
and.tender, and very, very human,”—(Jarion. 

“Some of these stories are decidedly humorous, and ver; 
ception, ... very powerfully and naturally written.’’—Field. 





With numerous Illustrations. 





human in their con- 


THE MAID WITH WINGS and other 


Fantasies Grave to Gay 
By EF. B. OSBORN. 53. net. 


“Phe author has a:cuiltured imagination and a realy aml variedgift of ex- 


Crown 8vo. 


| pression,”—Glote. 


* Literary craftsmanship is everywhere evident, and it is applied to a great 
Varioty ef subjects.”’—Slerning Peet. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR: 
Parliament or Imperial Govern- 


ment P 
By HAROLD HODGE. 5s. net. 
** Mr. Hodge's suggestions may be read with profit.”—Times. 
** The volume is a model of ciear thinking and suggestiveness.’”"—T 0-day. 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA 
By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. 3s. 6d. not. 

Mr. Marcosson arrived in Russia, where he is well known in 
political circles, just after the Great Upheaval. His narrativo 
of all that took place and the report of his longthy interviews with 
kkerensky, Milyukoff and other members of the new Governmont 
places the situation elearly before us, and helps the reader to form 
an opinion of what is likely to happen in the future. 


EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS 


THE GAY LIFE 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 


“It is a jelly tale, an amusing talc, a.gool-natured tale, and very likely, so far 
as it goes, it is atrue-tate.’’—Times. 

*“ Keble Howard's keen sense of humour is very well known, and there is a life 
and vigour and tenderness in the story which make It delightful."—British Weekly. 


AUTUMN 
By MURIEL HINE (Mrs. Sidney Coxon), (Second Edition.) 


Brilliantly written, and its 


Crown 8vo. 


* ‘Autumn’ is really a remarkably good novel. 
people are real.’’—Daily Graphic. 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF SELSIZE 
By VERNON RENDALL. (Second Edition. ) 


“The book, in a word, is a huge success, and to make Mr. Belsize’s acquaintance 
must be your earliest endeayour,’’—Bystander. 


By SIDNEY PATERNOSTER. 
What would you choose if choice of all the good things of life 
were offered you, success, wealth, power, or—love? This is the 
motive of Mr. Sidney Paternoster’s new novel, which tells the life 
story of a successful man in business and politics. 


WITH GOLD AND STEEL 
By CECIL STARR JGHNS (author of * Victor Victorious’). 
A romance of the days of Henry of Navarre, picturesque, and full 
of dramatic incident. 


** 4 judicious blend of romance and adventure... it is highly and vividly 


written.”’— Westminster Gazte. 


THE CANDID COURTSHIP 
By MADGE MEARS (author of “The Jealous Goddess,” &c.). 


“ Miss Mears has @ nimble wit and she has exercised it with skill. From tho 
first moment there is no deubt of the extreme caudour of the courtship.” —7imes. 

‘A story full of good talk—direct and genuine conversation. . . . Will hold you 
amused and curious to the end. An excellently human and stimulating novel.” 
—Punch. 





JOIN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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DEVASTATION _ 
IN 
NORTHERN FRANCE 


Recognising the practical assistance rendered by the 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND 


in their work in the Military Hospitals of France, 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


has assigned to this Fund the care of a district in the 


DEVASTATED AREA. 


A SPECIAL FUND HAS BEEN OPENED 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF THIS 


CIVILIAN RELIEF 


Funds are Urgently Required to Procure Food, 
Clothing, Tents, Cooking Utensils, and other necessaries. 








President; H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Cheques should be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer ; SUR DAVID ERSKINE, K.C.V.O., 


Chairman ; ALBERT GRAY, Esgq., C.B., K.C. 
Hon. Secretary: MISS EVELYN WYLD. 


44 LOWNDES SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


A 
PARIS: ENTREPOT DES DONS, BASTION 55, PORTE DAUPHINE. 
NEW YORK: 2326 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, 





va sv: Printed oy W. Spraicur & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; an ‘u 
oo No. 1 Wellington Etreet (W.C. 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, St 





b “ALFRED Eversox for the “ SpgcraTor” (Limited), at their Ollicc, 
e County of Middlesex, Saturday, July 21st, 1917, 








